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CAPYURE OF FORT MACON—COMPANIES A AND B OF THE 5TH RHODE ISLAND REGIMENT COVERING THE WORKING PARTIES WHILE CONSTRUCTING CAPT, MORRIS’S THREE PARROTT GUN SIRGE BATTERIES. 
FROM A SKEYCH BY OUR SPECIAL ARTIST, J. H. SCHELL. 

















THE END OF THE MERRIMAC—DESTRUCTION OF THR REBEL IRON-CLSD STEAMER MERRIMAC, BLOWN UP BY 7S VOMMANDER, ON THE MORNING OF MAY 11.~FROM A SKETCH TAKEN AT GEWEIA’S POINT. 
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FRANK LESLIE’S PUBLICATIONS. 


Frank Leslie’s Illustrated Newspaper. Published Weekly. 
Price 6 cents per copy, or $3 per year. 

Frank Leslie’s Budget of Fun. 
cefits, or 76 cents per year. 

a? = Leslic’s Ullustrirte Zeitanmc, or German Illustrated 
ewspaper. Published Weekly. Vice 6 cents, or @4 per year. 
Prank Leslie’s Monthly and Gazcite of Fashion. Price 2 

eeuts, or $3 per year, 

le. Pictorial History of the War of 1861; 

ive, Statistical and Docamentary. Hditedby the 
Hon, E. G. Squitn, late U. 8. Minister to Central America. Price 
25 cents per number, 

Frank Leslie's War Chart. Price 25 cents. This splendid sheet 
(33 by 46 inches) contains a Chart of all the present Operations 
against the rebels South and West. It is beautifully colored, and 
surrounded by the Portraits of the prominent Generals of the Union 
Army, 

I'rank Leslie’s War Maps. New Edition. Price 6cents 
dispensable addition to every household at the present time. 

rank Leslie’s Portrait Pictorial. Price 6cents. A Mammoth 
Broadsheet, contsining Portraits of the Commanding Officers of the 
Union Army and Navy. 

Prank Leslie’s Pictorials of Union Victories. Price 6 cents 
each. These Pictoricis are published shortly after the completion 
of the several operations now in progress te quash the rebellion, 
There are now realy, 

No. 1. FORTS HENRY AND DONELSON, 
Mammoth Sheet. ° 
No. 2. ROANOKE. Engravings on a Mammoth Sheet, To be fol- 

lowed by others. 


TERMS TO SUBSCRIZLERS. 


ALLUSTRATED NEWSPA. ER: 


Published Monthly. Price 6 


An in- 


En: rayings on a 





One copy one year, or 52 NUMDETS,.....++eeeecegeeeeceecees $2 50 
One copy six months, or 26 numbers....... ee rt) eee eeeeees 1 
Ope COPy [OF 17 WCEKG....ccccccccccccccvcseccccscesescecees 1 00 


ILLUSTRIRTE ZEITUNG: 
One copy one year, or 52 numbers.. 
One copy six months, or 26 number 








One copy for 17 WEEKB. cc cccecececerecceeecerececeseeevecees 
MONTHLY MAGAZINE: 

One copy One year, OF 12 NUMDCTB...ccecececseccseeeceecees $3 00 
BunGet or Fun: 

One copy for one year, Or 12 NUMbETH....6.eseeeeeeseeeeeee $0 75 
ProrontaAL History or THE WAt: 

One copy One year, OF 24 MUMDETB......eceerseeeeeeceveeees $6 00 | 

One copy six months, or 12 numbers..... Soevcccccccvcccees & 3 00 

One copy three months, or 6 numbers......-006.-..ereecses 1 50 


(‘These rates on Frank Leslie’s Pictorial History of the War include 
the U. 8. Postage, which must be prepaid.) 


TERMS TO CLUBS. 


Monthly Magazine and Illustrated Newspaper, one year...... $4 00 


Monthly Magazine, Illustrated Newspaper and Illustrirte 

ZUUNG, ONE FEAT. .cccccccvccccscccvccrssssscccsesssccsecs 

1 copy each, one year, of Illustrated Newspaper, Monthly 

Mayazine and Budget Of Fun.....c0+ sececcesesecersecenes 

2 copies of Monthly Magazine, IN ONE WRAPVER TO 
ONE ADDRESS, One year.cescccccsccccccsccccsccscccccs 5 00 


3 copies of Monthly Magazine, 
ih o “ 


2 copies of Illustrated Newspaper, yo 
‘ “ do 


3 “ ‘ “ 
§ © ow sad do... 
2 copies of Illustrirte Zeitung, do. 
8 v6 vs és do. 
5 oe “ “ do 
5 copies Budget of Fun, GO. .oeccees 
10 =*% “6 a do e0ee 


One extra copy to the person sending a cluboffive. Twoextra copies 
to the person sending a club of 10, and so on,in proportion, Every 
additional subscription only $2. 

(iilt Covers for Binding Volumes, 50 cents—prepaid by mail, 75 cents 
Title and Index, 5 cents. 

Letters should be addressed to 


FRANK LESLIE, 


19 City Hall Square, New York. 








Barnum’s American Museum. 
‘~ RAND NATIONAL BABY SHOW, June 3d. $2,000 in 

¥ Premiums for finest Babies, Twins, TRIPLetTs, QuaTERNS 
and FAT BApies. Number of Babies limited to 100, Get Circulars at 
Museum and secure Certilicates immediately. 


Barnum’s American Museum. 


GG RAND NATIONAL DOG SHOW.—Over $2,200 paid in 
J premiums for best and finest Dogs of various breeds. Every 
breed of Dogs known on exhibition, and numerous specimens of each, 
Sev advertisements in daily papers, and small bills, for full particulars, 
Admission to Dog Show, entire Museum and Splendid Dramatic Per- 
formances, only 25 cts. Children under 10 years, 15 cts, 


RANK LESLIE'S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 
FRANK LESLIE, Proprietor.—E. G. SQUIER, Editor. 








NEW YORK, MAY 2%, 1862, 


All Communications, Books for Review, etc., must be addressed te 
FRANK LESLIE, 19 City Hall Square, New York, 


Dealers supplied and subscriptions received for FRANK LESLIW’S 
ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER, also FRANK LESLIE’s PICTORIAL H1s- 
TORY OF THE WAR OF 1861, by J. A. KNIGHT, 100 “leet Sircet, Lon- 
don, England, Single copies always on sale, 








To our Southern Subscribers. 


Our subscribers living in the Southern States where the 
mails were suspended by the United States Government, are hereby 
informed that we have preserved full files for all whose subscriptions 
were unexpired at that time, and will forward them to their original 
address, or elsewhere, on their application by letter or otherwise, 


The Consp agains' Mexico. 

Onr fact will stand recorded in History, to the utter dis- 
grace of most of the so-called ‘‘Great Powers of Europe,” 
giving the lie to all their pretensions of high morality and 
international principle, uamely, the eagerness with which 
they seized on the interior disturbances and the temporary 
misfortunes of the United States, in order to» gratify hate, 
of which fear alone had before forbidden the manifestation ; 
envy, previously imprudent to express; and to compass 
sinister designs on the weaker American States, of which, 
dread of the power of this country alone had prevented the 
earlier avowal. The indecent haste of Spain to fasten on 
Santo Domingo was a coffession of her cowardice. She 
trembled lest the restoration of the Union, in the plenitude 
of its strength, should take place before the consummation 
of her plans could be effected—just as the burglar becomes 
precipitate in his operations, lest the policeman may re- 
turn on his beat before the locks are all pried open andthe 
plate abstracted. And so, too, France, England and Spain 
hurriedly combined to rob Mexico of her nationality,;-in a 
trepidation of haste, lest the momentarily embarrassed, but 
natural and powerful protector of the free nationalities of 


| their villainous projects. So hastily was this unholy alli- 

ance framed, that the terms and conditions of the coalition, 

and the proportions of the confederates in the common 

plunder, could not be definitively fixed. The consequence 
| has been, that after the three ‘ villains of the plot” got fairly 
| in Mexico, they fell by the ears, as cracksmen, and pirates, 
and highway robbers have often. been known to do before 
them. England, with an eye to the main chance, wanted 
the lion’s share of the cash; Spain to fasten some mooncalf 
of the Bourbon dynasty on a new throne in the New World, 
and Napoleon to play gff Mexico as a pawn in his European 
schemes and combinations. He wanted to invest a Hapsburg 
dolt with the equivocal title of King of Mexico, and thereby 
purchase the possession of the famous Quadrilateral, before 
which he and his armies quailed and shrunk back only three 
years ago. 

Meantime came a new complication. The succession of 
National victories, unbroken by a single reverse from the 
capture of Port Royal to this day, made it evident that the 
rebellion approached its end, and that the United Siates, in 
all her grand proportions, with a ficet ten times as heavy as 
before, with a cloud of impregnable ships growing up under 
the stout blows of her smiths, and with a million of men 
inured to arms in the ticld, would soon make her appearance 
in the arena. Persistence by Great Britain in the shameless 
robbery proposed at the outset would imperil her posses- 
sion of Canada and her boasted dominion of the seas, and 
even blear-eyed Spain saw, with terrible distinctness, the 





| with his presence, hus avowed ‘is purpose to remain. 


| ou the independence of Mexico. 


peril of Cuba, and how short would be her hold on Santo 
Domingo, if she persisted in a policy which would soon 
bring her in collision with the greatest military power on 
the globe. And Spain and Engiand withdrew from Mexico. 

But Napoleon, the arch-perjurer of the age, and most un- 
scrupulous and mouthing despot which curses the fair earth 
On 
pretexts us false as they are shallow, he has undertaken war 
‘Taking up the quarrels of 
aset of adventurers and assassins like Almonte and Mira- 


| mon, and with a real fellow-feeling, he proposes to overturn 


the constitutional government of Mexico—whether in the 
hope of converting that country into a colonial dependency, 


| or to fasten on it some base spawn of a like bastard orgin 


with himself, remains tobe seen. Weare glad he has under- 
taken this enterprise. It is the rock on which his power 
will split. ‘*A breath has made him, and a breath will 
unmake.” The costly failure of French colonization in 
Algeria might have taught a man less conceited a lesson of 
usefulness. The French cannot colonize, and if the latent 
scheme exists—a bright and facile one no doubt to Gallic 
imagination—of having a French India in Mexico, the future 
will bring with ita disappointment more overwhelming than 
ever befel nation before. For, apart from national inadap- 
tability on the part of the French, there remains a power to 
be consulted in tlie premises, as warlike, far more inventive, 
richer, with greater resources, and with double the physical, 
mental and moral stamina of France, which will allow no 
European power, or all Europe combined, to re-establish on 
this continent the exploded governmental systems of the Old 
World. This continent is consecrated to Free Institutions, 
and however base may have been the leaders of the Southern 
rebellion, and however ready to kiss the feet of European 
despots to secure an intervention which might save their 
forfeit necks from the cheated gallows—whatever these men 
may have done, we yet know that there is not a soldier in 
the Southern army but is ready to shake hands with lis 
Northern antagonist, and forgetting past differences and ani- 
mositics, unite in a common crusade against French, 
English, Spanish, or whatever othcr attempt on the integ- 
rity and national life of the Independent States of America. 

The French, in common with the Spanish and English, 
agreed on a Convention with the Mexicans, shortly after 
landing (without opposition) at Vera Cruz, by the terms of 
which they were to be permitted to move their troops from 
the pestilential coast to the healthful interior, to Soledad, 
where negotiations were to take place. In event of the fail- 
ure of these negotiations, the intruders were to retire to 
their original positions, and resume the statu quo ante bellum. 
These negotiations, at least so far as France is concerned, 
have failed, and although the English and Spanish have Iecft 
the country, the French, with a dirty and characteristic per- 
fidy, have refused to do so, and have taken advantage of a 
position obtained under the most soleinn compromises to 
commence a hostile march on the city of Mexico! We 
doubt if they ever reach there; but the infamy of their con- 
duct will remain the same, whatever the result. Thus far 
they have achieved a “great victory,” which, no doubt, will 
lead to illuminations in Paris, and perhaps to the daubing of 
half an acre of e:nvas by Horace Vernet. In other words the 
French army in Mexico has defeated a Mexican force of— 
well, 80 men! It will figure in Parisian bulletins as 8,000, 
at the least, for there is no people who can lie so sublimely 
as the French. Vide Beauregard (whose real name is Tou- 
tant, plebeian but real), who is one of them. 

The reasons, or rather pretexts, given by the frog-eaters 
for violating their faith with Mexico, and for making war, 
are four—the first of which is a paraphrase of the old story 
of the wolf and the lamb, viz: 


? sd Pen declaration of war on the part of the Government of Prasi- 
t Juarez. 

9. The ‘tasapeination of several French soldiers in the neighborhood 

of their camps. 

“3, The annoyance caused them by various guerillas. 

“4. The entire interception of all kinds of food.” 

The last pretext, converted into intelligible language, 
means, we suppose, that the Mexicans have stopped off the 
supply of onions from the Zouaves d’Afrique ! 

It is said that the French have occupied Orizaba, but that 
the Mexicans have become much avoused, and are concen- 
trating troops to oppose any further advance, under Gen. 
Zaragosa, who has issued the follcwing 


Proclamation. 


“The treaties to at Soledad on the 19th of February last, with 
the allied forces, have been broken by the French, and, without any 
cause whatever, thcy have provoked us to take up arms. feign to 
Offer us a foreigu sovereign, and, deeming us unworthy of the independ- 
ence which our heroes conquered with their blood, they look upon us as 





this continent should intervene to put a deilant uegative on 


verned by the power of the bayouet. 
forget that opprescion is as no! 


They de- 


imbecile men, easily 
against a free 


ceive themselves, 





people; nor can they be conquered by force. Nothing can intimidate 
nor crush a people who, proud of their history, have scarcely seen a 
year since they reconquered their liberties ; for such a peopie, ving a 
conviction of their dignity, will know how to repel so bold an aggres- 
sion, and will add another page to their brilliant annals. Mexico accepts 
war; she has not provoked it; but she accepts it with honor, and she is 
proud to know that she has faithfully fulfilled her word which was 
pledged iv the preliminary conferences. Her faith has Aerided, and 
the responsibilities of war will fall upon the nation that so unjustly and 
without reason attempts to enslave her, Nations, the whole world 
over, will do us justice, if fortune should be against us. If we perish 

loriously in our defence, posterity will gather up our names and 
mitate our example, 

“England and Spain, with more justice and less exi have left 
our soil, and avoided complicity in an undertaking in which they never 
sought to intrude their arms. ore impartial, they were soon deceived 
concerning the condition in which we were found, and they did not 
hesitate in paying to our flag the tribute which is due to it. They 
deserve our thanks for such honorable conduct, 

“‘ New sacrifices now impend over us; new fatigues we must endure, 
and new battles we must fight. But, before the sublime idea of our 
liberty, nothing can make us quai). Death itsclf must be indifferent to 
us; and, above all things—absolutely above everything—in this mo- 
ment, we :hould have no other thought than the welfare of our unfor- 
tunate country, and no other object but her defence. Courage and 
union, and there can be no doubt of triumph. 

“The degencrate son of the immortal Marelos, with two or three 
other spurious Mexicans, unworthy of the air which they breathe, ac- 
company the invader, and, with delusion, hope to form a party that will 
aid them in their unjust designs; but in this also they deceive them- 
selves. The people—the true people, who so often have shed their 
blood in defence of their holiest righte—regard them with indignation 
and despise them, because they know what to hope from those specu- 
lators who, in their delirium, have not hesitated to place the sovereignty 
of Mexico at the feet of Maximilian. Ignorant of recent events, they 
do not know that the people who have descended from Hidalgo never 
shun the battle, and that they know how to fall in a manner worthy of 
their origin rather than consent that their precious liberty, which has 
cost 80 many sacrifices, should be snatched from them with impunity, 

‘It has been my fortune to be the once first to lead the national army 
to aga’ and Iam animated by the firm hope that their efforts and de- 
votion will be seconded by all Mexicans, from whom I have received 
proofs of their love of country and of their self-abnegation in moments 


of misfortune. 

** Liberty and reform! I, ZARAGOZA. 

HEADQUARTERS, IN CHALCHICOLUMA, April 14, 1862.” 

We shall await with interest the result of the movements 
in Mexico, second in importance only to those which are 
going on in our own country, with an abiding faith that this 
impertinent attempt of the perjured adventurer who tyran- 
nizes over the French people to enact the réle of dictator 
on this Continent, will recoil on his own head, to the ruin 
of himsglf and the overthrow of the dynasty which he seeks 
to establish. 


A Noble Letter—The United States and Mexico. 


WE congratulate the country that the Secretary of State 
of the United States has reformed his vicious style, or has, at least, 
secured a clerk who has never been seduced from the path of rectitude 
in composition by the tinkle of a false rhetoric. Mr. Seward has issued 
a circular letter to our Ministers abroad, defining the position of this 
country on the Mexican question, which is worthy of the palmiest days 
of American statesmanship, It is clear, moderate and earnest, proper 
to its subject, and infinitely more creditable to the writer than the whole 
big volume of balderdash which the Secretary obtruded on the public, 
under the title of ‘‘ Diplomatic Correspondence,” and had printed at the 
expense of the Nation, without waiting for the cheap and easily ob- 
tained compliment of “a call” from either branch of Congress, It is 
areal satisia tion to have an opportunity to praise Mr. Seward, who is 
narrow politician, a conceited, ad captandum statesman, a disappointed 
aspirant, a pretentious orator, a shallow student and an agonizing 
rhetorician, who mistakes notoriety for reputation, prates of natural 
and constitutional rights, and does not hesitate to outrage both, and 
who is generally unfit to be the Secretary of State of any country re 
specting itself or wishing to be respected abroad. Yet the subjoined 
letter will go far to establish a claim to respect for him on the part of 
this and future generations, and we are happy, as an exponent of popular 
fecling in this country, to accord it our full approbation: 


““ WASHINGTON, March 3, 1862. 

“ Sir—We observe indications of a growiog impressionin Europe that 
the demonstration made by the Spanish, French and British forces 
agaivst Mexico is likely to provoke a revolution in that country, which 
shall bring about the introduction of » Monarchical Government, and the 
assumption of the crown by a forcign prince. Our country is deeply 
interested in the peace of the world, and desires to preserve loyal rela 
tions as well with the Allies as Mexico. The President has, therefore, 
directed me to submit to the partics interested his views on the new 
aspect of affairs. 

“ The President has relied upon the assurance given his Government 
by the Allies, that they were in pursuit of no political object, but simply 
the redress of their grievances. He entertains no doubt of the sincerity 
of the Allies; and if his confidence in their good faith had been dis- 
turbed, it would be restored by the frank explanations given by them, 
that the Governments of Spain, France and Great Britain have no inten- 
tion of intervening to procure a change in the constitutional form of 
Government now existing in Mexico, or any political change which 
should be in opposition to the will of the Mexican people. In short, 
he has cause to believe that the Allies are unanimous in declaring that the 
revolution proposed to Mexico is solely prompted by certain Mexican 
citizens who are now in Europe. 

“ Nevertheless, the President regards it as his duty to express to the 
Allies, in all kindness and candor, that a monarchies! Government 
established in Mexico, in the presence of foreign fleets and armies 
occupying the waters and the soil of Mexico, has no promise of security 
or permanence; in the second place, that the instability of such a 
monarchy would be enhanced if the throne were assigned to a person 
alien to Mexico; that in these circumstances the new Government would 
instantly fall unless sustained by European alliances, which, under the 
influence of the first invasion, would be Japa noninm & the beginning of a 
permanent policy of armed intervention by monarchical eee at once 
injurious and inimical to the system of Government generally adopted 
by the American continent. 

“These views are based upon some knowledge of the opinions and 
political habits of American society. There can be no doubt that in this 
ma ter the permanent interests and hee reg of our country would be 
on the side of the other American Republics. 

‘* We must not be understood as predicting on this occasion the course 
ofeveuts which may ensue, both in America and Europe, from the —- 
which are contemplated, It is — to say that, in the opinion of the 
President, the emancipation of the American continent from the control 
of Europe has been the principle characteristic of the past half century. 
It is not probable that a revolution in the opposite direction can succecd 
in the age which immediately follows this period, and while the popula- 
tion of America increases 80 rapidly, while its resources develope in the 
same proportion, and while society forms itself uniformly according to 
the principles of the American Democratic Government, 

“Tt is unnecessary to indicate to the Allies how improbable it is that 
the nations of Europe would accept cheerfully a icy favorable toa 
similar counter-revolution, thus incompatible with their own pooeet 
interests. Nor is it necessary to point out that, notwithstanding the 
care of the Allies to avoid aiding, by means of their land and maritime 
forces, the internal revolutions of Mexico, the result would be none the 
less due to the presence of their forces inthe country, however different 
the object they may have proposed; for without presence it may 
be considered as certain that such revolutions probabiy not have 
been attempted or even conceived. 

“ The Senate of the United States has certainly not accorded its official 
sanction to the measures proposed by the President, to lend our aid to 
the actual Mexican Government, in order that the latter might, with the 
approbatioa of the Allies, extricate itself from ite mt embarrass- 
ments. But this is strictly a question of internal m. There 
could be no greater error than to see in this disagreement a divergence 
of opinion in our Government, or in the American people, in rd to 
their cordial wishes for the safety, welfare and stability of the Repub- 
lican Government in that country. 

“Tam your obedient servant, 
“WM, H. SEWARD.” 
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Tue Env or a SNos.—Mr. B. R. Russell, LL.D., etc., 1s 
out with a long rigmarole letter tothe London Times explaining how he 
was kicked out of the army of the Potomac, just as though the matter 
were of the slightest consequence or interest to anybody except bimeelf. 
He goes through a column to show that he was a great friend of Gen. 
McClellan, and that Secretary Stanton was his enemy, and that the 
President was afraid of him—afraid that he might write impartial 
history! The notion of such an arrant penny-a-liner writing history 
He feels particularly bad because Mr. Stanton took no notice of his 
impertinent letters, and it seems, by his own confession, that he 
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ted to go on board the army transports without a pass, such as all 
cae capeepeutant were obliged to obtain, whereupon he was 
properly bundled out with his baggage. By that time, as was once 
observed by a countryman of his, who had been kicked down two flights 
of stairs, he “‘ began to suspect that he was not wanted,” 





EpvucaTIoNn In NapPtes.—Some notion may be formed of 
the profound ignorance of the people of Italy from the fact that, in the 
Quarter of San Giuseppe, in Naples, there is a population of 47,000, of 
whom less than 3,000 can read, and less than 2,500 write |! 





Cotton «IN CENTRAL AmeErica.—The President of Gua- 
temala has offered three premiums, of $4,000, $3,000 and $2,000 respec- 
tively, to the first three exporters of 1,000 quintals of cotton from that 
State, as a stimulus to cotton growing there. 





Tue EXPENSES OF THE Wak.—Secretary Chase says that 
the expenses of the war have been exaggerated; only an occasional 
day’s expenses have run them up to the maximum stated in the news- 
papers. On a thorough review of our past, present and prospective 
expenses, he does not estimate the total debt on July ist at over 
$600,000,000, 





A Sea Cuance.—An English paragraphist says that the 
necessary reconstruction of the British Navy will effect an entire 
change of nautical phraseology. “Shiver my timbers!” will become 
obsolete; and the corresponding exclamation will be, ‘ Unrivet my 
plates.” Instead of “ Scuttle my coppers!’ the dramatic Jack Tar will 
have to say ‘“‘ Foul my screw!” or “ Smash my cupola!” and whereas 
he used to utter imprecations on his bowsprit, he will henceforth per- 
haps invoke injury on his bowsplitter, 





Rese. BarBarity.—The following letter.is said to have 
been picked up at Centreville, having been left there by the rebels: 

‘¢] send home for Ben the under jaw of a Yankee, which pa will kee 
for him; it eame from the battle-field. Persons go to the field with 
large bags and fill them with bones of all kinds and carry them off. I 
saw two men shot yesterday, Tigers from New Orleans. They were 
killed for mutiny, shot at the stake by their own company.” 





Turre is a growing activity in the cotton trade at Nash- 
ville. The Union says: “The cotton wagons are passing continually 
through our streets. Frequently atrain of heavy loaded teams may be 
seen at once. The days of sense are returning.” 





In discussing the right of secession, it is to be remem- 
bered that the States of the Union are not, and never were, in the con- 
dition of Sovereign Powers making a compact which any of them are 
at liberty to terminate; but that more than two-thirds of them have 
come into existence under, and are the offspr.-ng of, that very Union 
which some of them are now striving to rend asunder, 





EXECUTION or a Spy.—Timothy Webster, who was hung 
at Richmond a few days since as a spy, was in the employment of one 
of the rebel departments, as « letter-carrier between Richmond and Mary- 
land. It is said, as an apology for his execution, that he used to take 
the letters received at Richmond to Washington, where they were 
copied, and the answers received were served in the same way, thus 
being used as evidence against the parties, as many of them have found 
to their cost by subsequent arrest and incarceration in Northern forts. 
This is the statement of the Richmond papers. He appears to have 
met his fate manfully. His wife is under arrest as a spy, and will be 
sent out of the Confederacy. 





Lesiir’s Picroru. Hisrory or THe War.—This valuable 
History of the War continues to grow in favor with the public. The 
reading matter is sclected with care, under the supervision of one who 
is qualified, and the engravings are of the highest order.—Zipley (Ohio) 
Bee, 





Amon the other inconceivable rubbish palmed off on the 
native Englishmen, is such stuff as the following from the New York, 
or pretended New York correspondent of the London Herald, He says 
he has great faith in the good sense of the President, but he cannot 
understand how “he puts up with a General-in-Chief who is guided by 
spiritual mediums. Gen. McClellan,” he adds, “‘ married Miss Marcy. 
Her uncle, Dr. Marcy, is the chief of the spiritualists in this city. I 
believe she is a medium. Instead of sending up balloons to discover 
the evacuation of Manassas, McClellan depended upon these mediums. 
He refuses to trust or believe anything that contraband negroes tell him, 
because he can get it through spiritual agencies. Oh, how fervently do 
we all hope to get safely out of the dark forest we are now in!” 





TREASON Derinep.—The following Order of Gen. Burnside 
will explain itself. Some of the Secessionists who remain within the 
lines of the army, emboldened by the clemency which has been shown 
them, have shown a want of appreciation of their true position, which 
haz necessitated the issuing of this order: 


HEADQUARTERS, DEPARTMENT OF NORTH CAROLINA, 
NEWBERNE, April 28, 1862. 

General Orders, No. 28.—Whoever, after the issue of this Order, shall, 
within the limits to which the Union arms may extend in this Depart: 
ment, utter one word against the Government of these United States, 
will be at once arrested, and closely confined. It must be distinctly 
understood that this Department is under martial law, and treason, ex- 
pressed or implied, will mect witha cyy ! punishment. 

The Military Governor of Newberne is charged with the strict excu- 
tion of this Order within the bounds of his control. 

By command of Major-Gencral Burnside, 
LEWIS RICHMOND, Assist. Adj.-Gen. 





A Specm™men.—The impostures practised by the Southern 
newspapers on their readers is something almost incredible. Thus the 
Columbus (Ga.) Sun, of the 10th of April, purports to give an account 
of the battle of Pittsburg Landing, derived from “ Capt. Wright, Chief 
of the Ordnance Department of the regular C. 8. A. Army,’’ and there- 
fore “official and reliable,” in which it is stated that the rout of the 
Nationals was “ complete ;” “ 6,000 taken prisoners, 40,000 stand of arms 
captured, Buell positively dead and Senator Doolittle prisoner.” Capt. 
Wright is positive about the Senator, whom he “ had conversed with !” 
This is only a specimen of the impostures practised on the Southern 
people by their leaders and newspapers, 





Consanourmmity.—The prohibition of marriage within 
eertain degrees of consanguinity by the teachers and philosophers of the 
Oriental world was made a matter of religion, for the same reason that 
frequent ablutions, abstinence from wine and from pork were made 
matters of religious interdiction. That is to say, when the mass ot 
men were incapable of philosophic and scientific appreciations, and im- 
pressible only through their superstitious notions or religious tenden- 
cies, their teachers were obliged to control them through appeals to 
their superstitions and religions. Hence the rig qualificati of 
the Jewish law as regards consanguinity in marriage. In modern times 
religion has yielded her control in this, as in sumptuary matters, to the 
requisitions of science on men sufficiently intelligent to comprehend 
the r rational and philosophic importance and necessities. Dr. Devay, 
Professor of Clinical Medicine in the School of Medicine at Lyons 
(Franec), has published an interesting work on the disastrous effects o1 
marriages among relutions. Ile shows that union within certain limite 
of consanguinity are not only hurtful to the human race but also to 
animals. It is true that euch unions among the latter may be promoted 
by breeders for protit’s sake, but sterility is the usual consequence of 
the practice. inthe buman race, two circumstances have contributed 
to favor marriage amung relations, The first occurs where a smal! 
Population is pent up in some remote town Or locality not easily access 
ble. The second case te that cf families desirous of maintaining their 
rank in society, or preventing the dispersion of their fortune by marry 
ing within their own circie. Ur Devay states that out of 12) marriages 
of this kind observed by bim 22 were barren Only four of the bumper 
were marriagcs between upcies and grand nieces ine others were be- 
tween cousins-german or the isaue of cousins-german When sterility Ives 
Rot occur, the issue is discased, or afflicted with blindness or dealness; 








| a competitive examination. This is well enough, and perhaps there is 





also in many cases affected with irregularity of confoimation. Of all 
these irregularities, polydactilism, or a multiplicity of fingers, is the 
most frequent. Dr. Devay has observed this in 17 out of the 121 cases 
above mentioned. He states that in a secluded spot, where the inhabit- 
ants had no communication with other populations, the being born with 
six fingers had become quite epidemic; and that this strange anomaly 
disappeared some time after a new road had been cut through the place. 





TAKEN AT THEIR WorD.—The rebels left behind, on their 
evacuation of Yorktown, a good many guns, and some inscriptions on 
their walls, and among them the following: 

* Follow us, and we will give you w you won’t need, Just come 
out a few miles. All we want is a fair showing.” 

Well, they got the following at Williamsburg, aad we wonder how 
they like the showing, 





WITHIN 20 miles of Gen. Banks’s headquarters a body of 
loyal Virginians, numbering now 500 and daily increasing, have thrown 
up earthworks, determined to resist to the last the attempt to draft them 
into the rebel service. 





TREASURY Notrs.—Government bonds are at a premium, 
even before the Tax Bill is perfected, and the Assistant Treasurers of 
the United States are obliged to decline deposits of demand Treasury 
Notes at four per cent. interest, because of their redundance. It is 
now proposed to issue $25,000,000 of Treasury Notes of small denomi- 
nations, 1’s, 2’8 and 3’s, to replace the trash of the multitudinous 
small and “ wild-cat’”’ banks throughout the country—“ A consumma- 
tion devoutly to be wished!” Tlie Western members of Congress gen- 
erally favor the proposition, They would prefer specie to small notes, 
but they say that no such choive is left to them. It is simply between 
Government small notes and those of distant and doubtiul banks. It 
is said that Mr. Chase favors the plan, and the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee is known to do so. Of one thing Congress may be assured, 
viz., that the people are in favor of Government small notes, and that 
brokers and shavers, of all sorts, are not, 





Tue rebels of the Border States, the cats’paws of thé 
Cotton State conspirators, and who have borne the brunt and desola 
tion of the war, are restive under the poorly disguised and often ex” 
pressed purpose of the Cotton States to cut loose and set up a con 
federacy of their own, or as they phrase it, one “‘ essentially Southern.” 
This sinister purpose comes in for vehement denunciation in the Rich- 
mond Lzaminer, which concludes an article on the subject as follows: 

“ It would be wise if there had been no surrendering, especially o! 
rich and valuable territory, filled with loyal and brave Southern ple» 
aud it would be well, even now, if the giddy men who cherish the wild 
belief that the South can win, though the border States be evacuated, 
should banish the notion utterly from their minds.” 





Corron.—Notwithstanding Jeff. Davis’s ukase about the 
burning of cotton on the approach of the Yankee invaders, we notice 
that the cotton is not burned. It is rapidly coming forward from Ten- 
nessee, The Nashville Union reports: 


“ Buyers are pocertne the country in all directions as far as the pro* 
tection of the Federal lines extend, and sometimes even further, The 
planters are acting like men of practical sense, and are quick to trade. 
Good middling readily brings 16 and 17 cents in specie or United States 
‘Treasury notes, and 22 and 25 in current Tennessee paper. There is no 
holding back on the part of the planters. ‘They all fully appreciate the 
immense benefits which reviving trade will scatter over an almost 
bankrupt country.” 





Canprpates for public offices in England are subjected to 


no better way of escaping the painful perplexity which would otherwise 
arise from the necessity of determining between claims which were 
seemingly identical, But the examiners sometimes ask very odd ques- 
tions; here is one of them: 

“¢ The nightingale’s thrilling note.’ ‘The soldiers areat drill. ‘The 
carpenter’s drill,’ ‘The n — are clothed in drill” ‘The horse’s 
nostrii’ ‘The lassie thirled at the pin” Have the words marked in 
italics in each of these groups of passages apy etymological connection 
with one another? If se, explain it.” 

If a correct answer to this question were the test of office, say that of 
member of Congress, how many of the members now in Washington 
would probably pass ¢ 





A NOVEL mode of giving the rebels news was recently 
practised by some of the soldiers of the 62d Pennsylvania regiment, 
before Yorktown. They caught a Secesh dog outside of the enemy’s 
lines, and, fastening a copy of FRANK LESLIE’S ILLUSTRATED NEWS- 
PAPER, containing un account of the taking of Fort Pulaski, around his 
neck, they tied a tin kettle to his tail, and etarted him back to his 
brethren, whither he went at a 2,40 pace. 





Ratisinc Troops in TENNESSEE.—The Nashville Union 
tells us that, within a very short time, a large number of native Ten- 
nesseans, men of intelligence, character and influence, have applied to 
Gov. Johnson for authority to raise troops for the Federal army. One 
man has already raised a whole company in Bedford county, one of the 
wealthiest counties in Middle Tennessee, and we learn that a whole 
regiment will be raised there. Great interest is manifested in the work 
of enlistment in various quarters, and in a very short time we have no 
doubt that a much larger number of Tennesseans will volunteer in the 
Federal army than ever volunteered or were drafted into the rebel 
ravks. 

A Paris correspondent writes: ‘ Talking of jewels, you 
may like to know how the celebrated pearl necklace of the Queen of the 
Demi-Monde sold the other day, at the house of which I sent youa 
passing notice. It brought $16,000; it contained 600 pearls collected, 
on dit, fromas many individuals. The entire jewellery brought upwards 
of $60,000. 

How S1£Ge OPERATIONS ARE CONDUCTED.—A Yorktown 
correspondent of the World tolls us how our men can throw up fortifica- 
tions right in the face and in piain sight of the enemy without being 
seriously disturbed by them: “ A working party is detailed for night 
duty; with muskets slung on their backs and shovels and picks on their 
shoulders, they proceed to the selected ground. The white tape marks 
the line of excavation, the dark lanterns are ‘ faced to the rear’ the 
muskets are carefully laid aside ; the shovels are im hand, and each man 
silently commences to dig. Not a word is spoken; not one spade 
clicks against another ; each man first digs a hole large enough to cover 
himself ; he then turns and digs to his right-hand neighbor; then the 
ditch deepens and widens, and the parapet rises. Yet all is silent; the 
relief comes and the weary ones retire, the words and jests of the 
enemy are often plainly heard, while no noise from our men disturbs the 
stillness save the dull rattle of the earth as each spadefull is thrown to 
the top. At daylight, # longline of earthworks,aflording complete pro- 
tection to our men, greeta. the astonished eyes of the enemy, while the 
sharpshooters’ bullets greet;their ears; Frequently'thie work is done 
in open daylight, the sharpébooters and pickets the enemy 
from annoying our men.” 


A Reser Stampeps.—The rebel Congress has adjourncd, 
and its members had themselves from Richmond with a haste 
which has err 3 oH by the peoplevef that city as implying « 





. The d Whig is eminently disgusted with the alacrity 
which they exhibit in g away, and satirized them reproachfully as 
follows in its issue of the 22d of April: 
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CONGRESSIONAL SUMMAR 


Monpay, May 5.—In the Seuute, a resolution was adopted 
directivg the Military Comn.ittce to inquire into the propriety of 
extend the provisions of the act allowing $100 bounty to honor- 
ably dischar, volunteers, to volunteers disabled by wounds and dis- 
charged. The bill relauive to the number of Major and Brigadier-Gene- 
rals was reported ne the Military Committee, with an amendment 
fixing the number of Major Generals at 30 instead of 20, which was 
adopted. The bill was then laid over, without action as to the number 
of Brigadier-Generals, A joint resolution to suspend all business under 
the act to secure to the oflicers aud men employed in the Western De- 
artment oe Py. bounty, pensions, ete., was introduced by Mr, 

ilson, and referred. A joiut resolution in favor of an exchange of 
oon of war was also referred. The Homestead and Confiscation 
jm =a discussed, an executive session held, and the Senate ad- 
ourned, 


pa. the House of Representatives, there was nothing of public impor- 


TUESDAY, ow A 6.—In the Senate, a resolution was offered by Mr. 
Sherman, of Ohio, and laid over, asking the Secretary of War for copies 
of all reports of the battles at Pittsburg Landing. The Homestead 
bill was taken up and passed—33 to 7. 


In the House, the Senate bill appropriating $2,500 to indemnify the 
owners and officers of the Spanish barque Providence, ill ly de- 
tained by the blockade, was reported. A bill to punish frauds on the 
Government was introduced by unanimous consent, and referred to the 
Judiciary Committee. A resolution from the Judiciary Committee, 
providing for a Committee of T'wo to acquaint the Senate of the im- 
peachment of Judge Humphreys, of Tennessee, was adopted. Mea- 
sures will be taken to bring Judge Humphreys before the bar of the 
Senate to answer the charges against him. He has been a strong rebel 
sympathizer, and has in cases favored the rebel cause when it was 
a asamp for him to do so. The Pacific Railroad and Telegraph bill was 

ken up, and after a brief debate was passed—79 against 49, The case 
of Mr. Segur, claiming a seat from the First District of Virginia, was 
at last decided in his favor, by 24 es ee Mr. Segur immediately 
assumed his seat and his duties, after taking the requisite oath, 


WEDNESDAY, May 7.—In the Senate, the House bill appro riating 
$30,000,000 for the cuuper’ of the army for the year ending June 30, 
1863, was reported by the Finance Committee, and after a brief discus- 
sion as to the number of men in the army, laid aside. The House bill 
to provide increased revenue was passed. A resolution was adopted 
directing inquiry as to what legislation is necersary with reference to 
the vessels seized by the rebels at New Orleans and other ports, and re- 
captured. Mr, Sumner offered a resolution for tlie expulsion of Senator 
Starke, of Oregon, who is charged with disloyalty, which was laid over. 
The House Committee — to impeach Judge Humphreys, of 'Fen- 
nessee, charged with hi crimes and misdemeanors, appeared in the 
Senate and stated their business; but no action was taken on the sub- 
ect, A bill regarding the number of Generals intthe army was debated; 
but no actiontaken. The Select Committee on tife Confiseation bill was 
announced, as follows: Messrs. Clark, of New Hampshire; Collamer, 
of Vermont; Harlan, of Iowa; Cowan, of Pennsylvania; Wilson ot 
Massachusetts; Sherman, of Ohio; Henderson, of Missouri, and Wil- 
ley, of Virginia, After an executive session the Senate adjourned, 


In the House a bill making Port Royal, 8. C., a port of entry, was 
anaes and Mr, Daily was confirmed in his scat as delegate from Ne- 
raska, 


THURSDAY, May 8,—In the Senate, Messrs, Foster, of Connecticut, 
Doolittle, of Wisconsin, and Davis, of Kentucky, were appointed a 
Special Committee to consider the Humphreys impeachment case pre- 
sented by the House. The House bill to establish a port of entry aud 
covery at Hilton Head, 8. C., was passed. A petition from citizens 
of Florida, asking the passage of acoufiscation bill, was presented. The 
bill making an appropriation for the payment of volunteers was taken 


up and, after some debate, was passed. The bill limiting the number 
o Major and Brigadier-Generals was also passed. The number is fixed 
at 30 of the former and 200 of the latter. The bill to establish a Depart- 


meut of Agriculture was passed—26 to 13—after considerable debate. 
In the House, the Iowa contested election case, which involves the 


question of the right of Mr. Vandever to a scat while holding a militar 
commission, wae boutpones until the first Wednesday in December. / 
resolution was adopted directing the Secretary at War to inform the 


House of the circumstances attending the assassination of Robert E. 
Scott anda Mr. Dulaney, Mr, Lovejoy, of Illinois, then called up his 
bill to secure freedom to all persons within the exclusive jurisdiction of 
the National Government—in other words, to exclude slavery for ever 
from the territories of the United States. Mr. Lovejoy demanded the 
previous question upon its passage. Mr, Cox, of Ohio, moved to lay it 
on the-table, but the motion was negatived, 65 to 50. 


FRIDAY, May 9.—In the Senate, The resolution presented by Mr. 
Sherman, of Ohio, calling for the reports of the officers commanding in 
the two battles of Pitts yurg Landing, was taken up and debated at.con- 
siderable length. It was finally passed. ‘The bill for the education of 
colored children in the District of Columbia was passed, 28 to 7, 


In the House, Mr. Loraer: of Tilinois, offered resolutions givin 
thanks to Almighty Ged for the rercut successes of our armies againg 
the rebela—expressing special satisfaction at the great triumphs of the 
Army of the Potomac, and tendering the sincere thanks of the House 
to General McClellan jor the display of those high military qualities 
which secure important results with but little sacrifice of human life. 
The resolutions were adopted. Mr. Lovejoy offered a substitute modi- 
rng se billintroduced by him on Thursday, and acted upon, provi- 
ding for freedom in the Territories A motion to lay it on the table was 
disagreed to—65 to 50, Mr. Lovejoy demanded the previous question 
but the House refused to second the demand, Mr. Lovejoy then move 

to recommit the bill, and a long debate then occurred on the merits of 
the negro question generally, in which a number of members toek part, 








OBITUARY. 


Rev. NaTHan BanGs.—The Methodist Episcopal Church 
has lost one of its patriarchal lights and most distinguished ornaments, 
in the death of the Rev. Nethan Bangs, D.D., who died in this city on 
the morning of the 3d of May. He iad been for u wards of 60 years 
identified with the Methodist Episcopal Church, and a full biography of 
him would be a history of Methodism in the United States. 

He was born May 2, 1778, at Stratford, Conn., and at the age of 13 re- 
moved to Stamford, N.Y. At 21 he removed to Upper Canada, where 
he was ey as surveyor and teacher. In 1800 Ihe became a meim- 
ber of the Methodist Church. In 1801 he entered the ministry, and for 
six months labored in Canada, from the river Thames region, nearly 
prone to Detroit, to Quebec, a distance of 800 miles, through a country 

that time almost a wilderness. In 1808 he attended the General Confer- 
ence, and sat in every subsequent General Conference except those of 
1848 and 1856. In 1810 he was first appointed in the City of New York, 
then one circuit, with five preaching places; and it is a somewhat re- 
markable fact in the life of an itinerant Methodist clergyman that, with 
the exception of one year, during which he was President of the Wes- 
nyse Saraeny, Se last 45 years of his life were spent in New York 
and Brooklyn. 

In 1820 Dr. Bangs was elected book agent, At that time, the entire 
business of a concern that now vies with any book establishment in the 
world was carried on in a room in the dwelling-house No, 41 John street. 
Dr. Bangs infused new life into the concern, and on his own responi- 
bility purchased premises in-Crosby street, which proved to be the be- 
ginning < a new and prosperous era in that branch of the church 
organization. 

n 1828 he was appointed editor of the Christian Advocate and Jour- 
nal, In 1829 he published the “ Life of Rev. Freeborn Garrettson.” In 
1832, his “ Aut’ History of the Missions under the care of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church.» ln 1630 he was appointed editor of the 

Quarterly, in w departmen experienced ° 
assistance, and worked indeed almost single-handed. He published 
also an “ Essay on a ae ye briefly of the history of 
Slavery, and of ite introd into this country, and proposing a plan 
for its removal, the substance of which was t * dongress make a 

to the several Slave States that so much per head shall be 
allowed for every slave who shall be emancipated, leay it to the State 
slatures respectively to adopt their own measures for effects 1g the 

Jr. Bangs was one of the originators of the Missionary Society of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church. In 1838 he published the first volume of 
his widely known “ History of Methodism.” ‘The other three volumes 


appeared in rapid succession, 
With the exception of Rev. Dr. Spring. Dr. Bangs has been longer in 
. No 


this — oy any other cl — wihete monte name aped in ond 
repute. unspotted oO character, t de- 
votion to goodness and creth, ad Of wr 


his no less earnest hatred of weene, 
noma him the love and esteem of all denominations of Christians in 
ew York, while his inteli¢etual force and energy have left their mark 
“ae the moral — of ae - e 
A was an @ presiding officer and especially in cases o 
ecclesiastical trials. The warmth ‘of esteem felt eueet, him by his 
brethren and friends was shown shot two yenrs ago, when @ number 
of them presented him with w caw . md within which were $2,000 
in gold. And in, also on the %eas0n of his “ golden weddine,” 
April i, 16. “Whe’churet he » long and so faithfully served will 
mourn over “as whew a standard-bearer id 
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AT a recent recer given by the pastor of a church in 
Marlboro, Mass., there were presvni 19 ladies whose united ages amount- 





until McClellan thinks proper to let them come 3 
return to the deience of their country,” 






ed tg 1,202 years. The average age of the party wae 7. One of the 
ladicé was born before the Declaration of American Indvpcudence, avd 
nine were born before the close of the Revolution, 
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BATON ROUGE, LOOKING FROM THE TOP OF THE STATE-HOUSE, UP THE RIVER. 


BATON ROUGE, LOUISIANA. 


Tue reported occupation of Baton Rouge gives a special 
interesé to a place which has been the workshop and arsenal 
of the rebels in the South-West. It is situated on the first 
bluff that presents itself coming up the lower Mississippi, 
the place being so designated from a tradition, that on this 
spot the early voyagers found a “stick,” set up by the In- 
dians and painted red, inflicating that any intrusion by the 
whites on the soil would be the signal of war. This signi- 
ficant custom was common to all the aboriginal inhabitants. 
Western New York has its thriving town of Painted Post. 
From the mouth of the Mississippi it is 230 miles to Baton 
Rouge, from New Orleans 120. The bluffis one of the hand- 
somest on the river, being really only some 30 feet above 
tigh-water mark, and as level upon its top as a table. 

Some 12 years ago the then creole village was, after years 
of legislative wrangling, selectedfor the capital of the State, 
and a Mr. Dakin, an architect of New York, was selected to 





put up the official structure. In keeping with most of our 
public buildings, it is externally of an imposing appearance, 
inade up of square towers, which seem to be grouped for the 
purpose of balancing one against the other. The top is 
surrounded with high parapets. The interior is, of course, 
sacrificed to the caprices of the outside show, the Senate 
Chamber and the Representative Hall being placed in two of 
the many wings, for almost the whole interior is taken up 
with enormous openings in the floors to let in light from the 
windows placed in the roof. On the first floor are the oflices 
of Government officials. On the same level is Powers’s 
statue of Washington, ordered for the Capitol when it was 
in New Orleans, but sent, when completed, to the Capitol of 
Baton Rouge, where no place could be found for it except 
under the gallery of the lower floor; it is consequently but 
imperfectly seen at any time, and in dark days appears but a 
dim mass of dingy white. The platform built up for the 
Speaker is a complicated piece of barbaric gothic, and takes 
up a prominent portion of the Hall; itis, in fact, aminiature 
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representation of the building, on the top of whicn the pre- 
siding officer makes but little impression, and he is turther 
concealed by the back of his chair which is some 12 feet 
high, turreted to ‘‘ harmonize with the surrounding archi- 
tecture.” On the right of the Speaker’s chair is a full length 
portrait of Stuart’s Washington, and on the left a picture of 
corresponding size representing General Taylor as he ap- 
peared on the battle-field of Buena Vista. It is a faithful 
likeness and a fine picture, from the pencil of the Gen- 
eral’s personal friend, and at one time military companion, 
Col. T. B. Thorpe. 

Our four views of Baton Rouge are taken from the top of 
the State House. It will be perceived that the town is 
almost buried in trees, shade being an absolute necessity. 
In the background of the fourth picture are the buildings be- 
longing to the State Prison. They are commodious, and 
have safe accommodations for 400 prisoners. The inmates, 
up to the time of the rebellion, were profitably employed 
making negro clothing and coarse bagging for enveloping 
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BATON ROUGE, LOOKING DOWN THR MISSISSIPPI RIVER TOWARD NEW ORLEANS. 
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cotton bales. Prominent among the residences is a school, 
under the charge of the Sisters of Charity, and also can be 
discerned the square tower of the Presbyterian Church. 
The second picture presents at @ glance the residences of 
many of the wealthier citizens, though the low one-storey 
and simple style of the earlier and less fashionable inhabit- 
ants prevails. The second picture is a view of the city 
looking towards New Orleans. The first picture is interest- 
ing, as it gives @ panoramic view of the principal street of 
the town, which, it will be seen, runs up until ended by the 
now classic grounds of the U. S. barracks and arsenal. A 
little examination discovers the parade ground and buildings 
of the barracks running along the river front, in the rear 
those belonging to the arsenal. Before the annexation of 
Texas these military works were on the frontiers, and are con- 
sidered among the most pleasant and important in posses- 
sion of the Government. For nearly 50 years they have been 
occupied, one time or another, by our most distinguished 
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officers. Just on the river bank was the modest little one- 
storey frame building occupied for years by Gen. Taylor, 
and the residence he lived in when President elect. 

The arsenal grounds are large, remarkably pleasant, and 
the buildings and military stores had, up to the rebellion, 
always been remarkably well kept. When Baton Rouge was 
taken possession of by the rebel forces from New Orleans, 
700 strong, it was in command of Major Hawkins and 20 men, 
the soldiers being merely used to look after the buildings 
and property. The commander’s residence was appropriated 
by Gov. Moore, of Louisiana. We presume, when we hear 
details regarding the repossession of the place, that he was 
turned out. To the old inhabitants of Baton Rouge the offi- 
cers and the garrison have always been the pleasant features 
of the town, and the seat of the most generous hospitality. 
Hardly an old family by these courtesies has escaped “ en- 
tangling alliances” by intermarriage with the officers. At 
the “landing” is seen one of the popular packets that ply 
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LOOKING INLAND—PBAITENT/ARY BUILDINGS IN THE BACKGROUND, 


BATON ROUGE, LOOKING INLAND, SHOWING THE BEST PRIVATE RESIDENCES. 


between tne c. y and New Orleans. Ot all cities of tne ex- 
treme South, no one is pleasanter, more healthy, or more 
picturesque than Baton Rouge. 








Mr. GrorGce W. CarLeTon has in press a translation of 
Victor Hugo’s last romance, “‘ Les Misérables.” A curious interest 
attaches to this work, not only on account of the large price paid for it 
by the French publisher— 30,000 for 60,000 copies—but in connection 
with its elder brother, “The Hunchback of Notre Dame,” was 
accepted by its publisher on condition that he should bring out roy 
succeeding work by the same author. ‘ The Hunchback” proved a bril- 
liant success, and made the fortune of the publisher. Victor Hugo then 
wrote ‘ Les Misérables,” determining to respect the » but to 
make his own terms with the unscrupulous brain-traffiicker. These 
terms were at once rejected, and the author, unreleased from the old ob- 
ligation, was obliged to put by his manuscript for a more favorable sea- 
son. Year after year he renewed the proposals, increasing each year his 
demand, until at last the publisher died, and after waiting nearly « quar- 
ter of a century, the well-seasoned if not seasonable “ Les Misdrables ” 
appears. 
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THE FALLEN SOLDIER. 


BEAR off your comrade, boys! Sce, he has fallen— 
The biow at his leader aimed he made his own: 

Loose from the bridle the stiffened hand softly: 
Only this morning it fed his good roan. 


Who knows this brave lad, for he scarce can be twenty, 
That just for his country was eager to die? 

Just for his country, without hope of glory, 
He dropped from the saddle in darkness to lie. 


Bear him in pity, and bear him in anguish— 
You think them soft lips, but they changed without moan; 
For I, who rode next him, epreng forward and clasped him, 
And held both his hands, to the last, in my own. 


We knew not the great heart that bore him right onward, 
Beating its twenty good years out 80 well; 

But, comrades, I felt the thin hands of his mother 
Rearing him up through my own when he fell. 


Bad "tis to think of the lonely brows» homestead 
Set in the bleak, barren Nort! hills afar— 

There they have loved him so, there they will mourn him go, 
Never returning to them from the war, 


AURORA FLOYD. 


CHAPTER VII.—-AURORA’S STRANGE PENSIONER. 


ARORIBALD FLovyp received the news of his daughter’s choice with 
evident pride and satisfaction. It seemed as if some heavy burden 
had been taken away, as if some cruel shadow had been lifted from 


the lives of father and daughter. 

The banker took his family back to Felden Woods, with Talbot 
Bulstrode in his train; and the chintz rooms, pretty, cheerful 
chambers, with bow-windows, that looked across the well-kept stable- 
yard into long glades ef oak and beech, were prepared for the ex- 
hussar, who was to spend his Christmas at Felden. 

Mrs. Alexander and her husband were established with their family 
in the western wing, Mr. ahd Mrs. Andrew were located at the eastern 
angle, for it was the hospitable custom of the old banker to summon 
his kinsfolk about him early in December, and to keep them with 
him till the bells of romantic Beckenham church had heralded in the 


New Year. 

Lucy Floyd’s cheeks had lost much of their delicate color when 
she returned to Felden, and it was pronounced by all who observed 
the change, that the air of East Cliff, and the autumn winds drifting 
across the bleak downs, had been too mueh for the young lady’s 
strength. 

Aurora seemed to have burst forth into some new and more glorious 
beauty since the morning upon which she had accepted the hand of 
Talbot Bulstrode. There was a proud defiance inher manner, which 
became her better than gentleness becomes far lovelier women. 
There was a haughty insouciance about this young lady which gave 
new brilliancy to her great black eyes and new music to her joyous 
laugh. She was like some beautiful, noisy, boisterous waterfall, for 
ever dancing, rushing, sparkling, scintillating and utterly defying 
you todo anything but admire it. Talbot Bulstrode, having once 
abandoned himself to the spell of the syren, made no further struggle, 
but fairly fell into the pitfalls of her eyes, and was entangled in the 
meshy network of her blue-black hair. The greater the tension of 
the bowstring, the stronger the rebound thereof; and Talbot Bul- 
strode was as weak to give way at last as he had long been powerful 
to resist. I must write his story in the commonest words. He could 
not help it! He loved her: not because he thought her better, or 
wiser, or lovelier, or more suited to him than many other women— 
indeed he had grave doubts upon every one of these points—but be- 
cause it was his destiny, and he loved her. 

What is that hard word which M. Victor Hugo puts into the mouth 
of the priest in the ‘‘ Hunchback of Notre Dame” as an excuse for 
the darkness of his sin? ‘‘Anakthe!” It was his fate. So he 
wrote to his mother, and told her that he had chosen a wife, who was 
to sit in the halls of Bulstrode, and whose name was to be interwoven 
with the chronicles of the house; told her, moreover, that Miss 
Floyd was a banker’s daughter, beantiful and fascinating, with big 
black eyes, and £50,000 for her dowry. Lady Raleigh Bulstrode ans- 
wered her son’s letter upon a quarter of a quire of note-paper, filled 
with fearful motherly prayers and suggestions, anxious hopes that he 
had chosen wisely, questionings as to the opinions and religious prin- 
ciples of the young lady—much, indeed, that Talbot would have been 
sorely puzzled to answer. Enclosed in this was a letter to Aurora, 
a womanly and tender epistle, in which pride was tempered with 
love, and which brought big tears welling up to Miss Floyd’s eyes, 
until Lady Bulstrode’s firm penmanship grew blotted and blurred 
beneath the reuder’s vision. 

And whither went poor, slaughtered John Mellish? He returned 
to Mellish Park, carrying with him his dogs, his horses, and grooms, 
and phaeton, and other paraphernalia; but his grief—having un- 
luckily come upon him after the racing season—was too much for 
him, and he fled away from the roomy old mansion, with its pleasant 
surroundings of park and woodland—for Aurora Floyd was not for 
him, and it was all flat, stale and unprofitable. So he went to Paris, 
or Parry, as he called that imperial city, and established himself in 
the biggest chambers at Metirice’s, and went backwards and forwards 
between that establishment and Galignani’s ten times « day in quest 
of the English papers. He dined drearily at Véfour’s, the Trois 
Freres, andthe Café de Paris. His big voice was heard at every 
expensive dining-place in Paris, ordering ‘‘ T008 killyar de mellyour ; 
vous savez.” But he sent the daintiest dishes away untasted, and 
would sit for 2 quarter of an hour counting the toothpicks in the tiny 
blue vases, and thinking of Aurora. He rode dismally in the Bois 
de Boulogne, sat shivering in cafés chantants, listening to the songs 
that always seemed set to the same melody. He haunted the circuse 4 
and was well nigh in love with a fair manége rider, who had black 
eyes and semiated him of Aurora; till, upon buying the most power- 
ful opera-giass that the Rue de Rivoli could afford, he discovered 
that the lady’s face was an inch deep in « certain whitewash called 
blanc rosati, and that the chief glory of her eyes were the rings of 
Indian ink which surrounded them. He could have dashed that 
double-barrelled truth-revealer to the ground and trodden the lenses 
to powder with his heel in his passion of despair. Better to have 
been for ever deceived, to have gone on believing that woman to be 
like Aurora, and to have gene to that circus every night until his 
hair grew white, but not with age, and until he pined away and died. 

The party at Felden Woods was a very joyous one. The voices of 
children made the house pleasant; noisy lads from Eton and West- 
minster clambered about the balustrades of the staircases, and played 
battledore and shuttlecock upon the long stone terrace. These 
young people were all cousins to Aurors Floyd, and loved the banker’s 
daughter with a childish worship, which mild Lucy could never 
inspire. It was pleasant to Talbot Bulstrode to see that wherever 
his future wife trod, love and admiration waited upon her footsteps. 
He was not singalar in his passion for this glorious creature, and it 
could be, after all, no such terrible folly to love one who was beloved 
by all who knew her, So the proud Cornish man was happy, and 
gave himself up to his happiness without further protest. 

Did Aarora love him? Did she make him due return for the pas- 
sionute devotion, the blind adoration? She admired and esteemed 
him; she was proud of him—proud of that very pride in his nature 
which made him so different to herself, and she was too impulsive 
and truthful a creature to keep this sentiment a secret from her 
lover. She revealed, too, a coustant desire to please her betrothed 
husband, paperoosing at least all outward token of the tastes that 
were so unpleasant to him. No more copies of Bell's Life littered 
the ladies’ morning-room at Felden; and when Andrew Floyd asked 
Aurora to ride to meet with him, his cousin refused the offer, which 
would once have been so weleome. Instead of following the Croy- 
don hounds, Miss Floyd was content to drive Talbot and Lucy in 
a basket carriage thro the frost-bespangled country-side. Luc 
was always the companion and confidante of the lovers; it was hard 





for her to hear their happy talk of the bright future stretching far 
away before them—stretching down, down the shadowy aisles of 
Time, to an escutcheoned tomb at Bulstrode, where husband and wife 
would lie down, full of years and honors, im the days to come. It 
was hard to have to help them plan a thousand schemes of Compoeens 
in which—Heaven pity her tet was to join; but she bore her cross 
meekly, this pale Elaine of modern days, and she never told Talbot 
Bulstrode that she had gone mad and loved him, and was fain to 


e. 
Talbot and Aurora were both concerned to see the pale cheeks of 
their gentle companion; but everybody was ready to ascribe them 
toa ald, or a cough, or constitutional debility, or some other bodily 
evil, which was to be cured by drugs and boluses; and no one for a 
moment imagined that any @hing could possibly be amiss with a 
young lady who lived in a lanerines house, went shopping in a car- 
riage and pair, and had more pocket-money than she cared to spend. 
But the lily maid of Astolat lived in a lordly castle, and had doubt- 
l.88 ample pocket-money to buy gorgeous silks for her embroidery, 
and had little on earth to wish for, and nothing to do; whereby she 
fell sick for love of Sir Luncelot, and pined and died. . 

Surely the secret of many sorrows lies in this. How many a grief 
has been bred of idleness and leisure! How many a Spartan youth 
has nursed a bosom-devouri: g fyx for very lack of better —- 
ment! Do the gentlemen who write the leaders in our daily journals 
ever die of grief} Do the barristers whose names appear in almost 
every case reported in those journals go mad for love unrequited? 
Did the Lady with the Lamp cherish any foolish passion in those days 
and nights of ceaseless toil, in those long watches of patient devotion 
far away in the East? Do the curates of over-crowded parishes, the 
chaplains of jails and convict-ships, the great medical attendants in 
the wards of hospitals—do they make for themselves the griefs that 
kill? Surely not. With the busiest of us there may be some holy 
moments, some sacred hour snatched from the noise and confusion 
of the revolving wheel of Life’s machinery, and offered up as a sacri- 
fice to sorrow and care; but the interval is brief and the great wheel 
rolls on, and we have no time to pine or die. 3 

So Lucy Floyd, having nothing better to do, nursed and made 
much of her hopeless pas.ion, She set up an altar for the skeleton, 
and worshipped at the shrine of her grief; and when people told her 
of her pale face, and the family doctor wondered at the failure of his 
quinine mixture, perhaps she nourished a vague hope that before the 
spring-time came back again, bringing with it the wedding-day of 
Talbot and Aurora, she would have escaped from all this demon- 
strative love and happiness, and be at rest. 

Aurora answered Yady Raleigh Bulstrode’s letter with an epistle 
expressive of such gratitude and humility, such earnest hope of win- 
ning the love of 'Talbot’s mother, mingled with a dim fearfulness of 
never being worthy of that affection, as won the Cornish lady’s re- 
gard for her future daughter. It was difficult to associate the im- 
petuous girl with that letter, and Lady Bulstrode made an image of 
the writer that very much differed from the fearless and dashing 
original. She wrote Aurora a second letter, more affectionately 
worded than the first, and promised the motherless girl a daughter’s 
welcome at Bulstrode. 

* Will she ever let me call her ‘mother,’ Talbot ?” Aurora asked, 
as she read Lady Bulstrode’s second letter to her lover. ‘She is 
very proud, is she not—proud of your ancient descent? My father 
comes from a Glasgow mercantile family, and I do not even know 
any thing about my mother’s relations.” 

alot answered her with a grave smile. 

“She will accept you for your native worth, dearest Aurora,” he 
said, “and will ask no foolish questions about the pedigree of such 
a man as Archibald Floyd; a man whom the proudest aristocrat in 
England might be glad to call his father-in-law. She will reverence 
my Aurora’s transparent soul and candid nature, and will bless me for 
the choice I have made.” 

“*] shall love her very dearly if she will only let me. Should I 
have ever cared about horse-racing, and read sporting-papers, if 
I could have called a good woman ‘ mother ?’” 

She seemed to ask this question rather of herself than of Talbot. 

Complete as was Archibald Floyd's satisfaction at his daughter’s 
disposal of her heart, the old man could not calmly contemplate a 
separation from this idolised daughter; so Aurora told Talbot that she 
could never take up her abode in Cornwall during her father’s lifetime ; 
and it was finally arranged that the young couple were to spend half 
the year in London, and the other half at Felden Woods. What 
need had the — widower of that roomy mansion, with its long 
picture gallery and snug suites of apartments, each of them em 
enough to accommodate a small family? What need had one svli- 
tary old man of that retinue of servants, the costly studs in the 
stables, the newfangled vehicles in the coach-houses, the h»t-house 
flowers, the pines and grapes and peaches, cultivated by three Scot- 
tish gardeners? What need had he of these things? He lived prin- 
cipally in the study in which he had once had a stormy interview 
with his only child; the study in which hung the crayon portrait of 
Eliza Floyd; the room which contained an old-fashioned desk he 
had bought for a guniea in his boyhood, and in which there were 
certain letters written by a hand that was dead, sume tresses of pur- 
ple black hair cut from the head of a corpse, and a pasteboard ticket 
printed at a little town in Lancashire, calling upon the friends an 
patrons of Miss Eliza Percival to come to the theatre, for her es- 
pecial benefit, upon the night of August 20, 1837. 

It was decided, therefore, that Felden Woods was to be the country 
residence of Talbot and Aurora, till such time as the young man 
should succeed to the baronetcy and Bulstrode Castle, and be required 
to live upon his estate. In the meantime the ex-hussar was to go 
into Parliament, if the electors of a certain little borough in Corn- 
wall, which had always sent a Bulstrode to Westminster, should be 
pleased to return him. 

The marriage was to take place early in May, and the honeymoon 
was to be spent in Switzerland and at Bulstrode Castle. Mrs. Walter 
Powell thought that her doom was sealed, and that she would have 
to quit those pleasant pastures after the wedding-day; but Aurora 
speedily set the mind of the ensign’s widow at rest by telling her thar 
as she, Miss Floyd, was utterly ignorant of housekeeping, she would 
be happy to retain her services after marriage as guide and adviser in 
such matters. 

The poor about Beckenham were not forgotten in Aurora Floyd’s 
morning drives with Lucy and Talbot. Parcels of grocery and bot- 
tles of wine often lurked beneath the crimson-lined leopard-skin 
carriage-rug; and it was no uncommon thing for Talbot to find him- 
self making a footstool of a huge loaf of bread. The poor were very 
hungry in that bright December weather, and had al! manner of 
complsints, which, however otherwise dissimilar, were all to be 
benefited by one especial treatment; namely, half-sovereigns, old 
brown sherry, French brandy and guapewser tea, Whether the 
daughter was dying of consumption, or the father laid up with the 
rheumatics, or the husband in a raging fever, or the youngest boy 
recovering from a fal! into a copper of boiling water, the above- 
named remedies seemed alike necessary, and were far more popular 
than the chicken-broths and cooling fever drinks prepared by the 
Felden eook. It pleased ‘Talbot to see his betrothed dispensing good 
things to the eager recipients of her bounty. It pleased him to think 
how even his mother must have admired this high-spirited girl, con- 
tent to sit down in close cottage chambers and talk to rheumatic old 
women. Lucy distributed little parcels of tracts prepared by Mrs. 
Alexander, and flunnel garments made by her own white hands; but 
Aurora gave the gg te ge and the old sherry; and I’m afraid 
these simple cottagers liked the heiress best, although they were 
wise enough and just enough to know that each lady gave according 
to her means. 

It was in returning from a round of these charitable visits that an 
adventure befell the little party, which was by no means pleasing to 
Captain Bulstrode. 

Aurora had driven further than usual, and it was striking four as 
her ponies dashed past Beckenham church and down the hiil towards 
Felden Woods. ‘The afternoon was cold and cheerless; light flakes 
of snow drifted across the hard road, and hung here and there upon 
the leafless hedges, and there was that inky blackness in the sky 
which presages a heavy fall. The woman at the lodge ran out wit 
her apron over her head to open the gate as Miss Floyd’s ponies ap- 
proached, and at the same moment a man rose from a bank by the 
roadside, and came close up to the little carriage. 

He was « bronad-st.ouldered, stout-built fellow, wearing a shabby 
velyetecn cut-away coat, slashed about with abnormal pockets, and 


| white «nd greasy at the seams and elbows, His chin was muffled in 


two or three fa of dirty woollen comforter, after the fashion of 
his kind; and the band of his low-crowned felt hat was ornamented 


with a short clay pipe, colored of a respectable blackness. A dingy 
white dog, with a brass collar, bow legs, a short nose, blood-shot 
eyes, one ear, a hanging jaw, and a generally supercilious expression 





of countenance, rose from the bank at the same moment with his 
master, and growled ominously at the elegant vehicle and the mastiff 
Bow-wow trotting by its side. 

The stranger was the same individual who had accosted Miss 
Floyd in Cockspur street three months before. 

I do not know whether Miss Floyd recognized this person; but I 
know that she touched her ponies’ ears with the whip, and that the 
spirited animals had dashed past the man, and ee the gates of 

elden, when he sprang forward, caught at their heads, and stopped 
the light basket-carriage, which rocked under the force of his strong 
hand. 

Talbot Bulstrode leapt from the vehicle, heedless of his stiff leg, 
and caught the man by the collar. + 

‘* Let go that bridle!” he cried, lifting his cane; “‘ how dare you 
stop this lady’s ponies ?” 

‘“* Because I wanted to speak to her, that’s why. Let go of my 
coat, will yer ?” 

The dog made at Talbot’s legs, but the young man whirled round 
his cane and inflicted such chastisement upon the snub-nose of that 
animal as sent him into temporary retirement, howling dismally. 

** You are an insolent scoundrel, and I’ve a good mind tc 5 

“You'd be hinserlent, p’raps, if yer was hungry,” answered the 
man, with a pitiful whine, which was meant to be conciliating. ‘Such 
weather as this here’s all very well for young swells such us you, as 
has your dawgs and guns and ’untin’; but the winter’s tryin’ to a 
poor man’s temper, when he’s industrious and willin’, and can’t get 
a stroke of honest work to do, or a mouthful of vittals. I only want 
to speak to the young lady; she knows me well enough.” 

* Which young lady ss 

“ Miss Floyd; the heiress.” 

They were standing a little way from the pony-carriage. Aurora 
had risen from her seat and flung the reins to Lucy; she was looking 
towards the two men, pale and breathless, doubtless terrified for the 
result of the encounter. 

Talbot released the man’s collar, and went back to Miss Floyd. 

** Do you know this person, Aurora ?” he asked. 

“Ves. 

‘“* He is one of your old pensioners, I suppose ?” 

“He is; do not say anything more to him, Talbot. His manner is 
om but he means no harm. Stop with Lucy while I speak to 
1im.” 

Rapid and impetuous in all her movements, she sprang from the 
carriage and joined the man beneath the bare branches of the trees 
before Talbot could remonstrate. 

‘The dog, which had crawled slowly back to his master’s side, 
fawned upon her as she approached, and was driven away by a fierce 
oor from Bow-wow, who was little likely to brook any such vulgar 
rivalry. 

‘The man removed his felt hat, and tugged at a tuft of sandyish hair 
which ornamented his low forehead. 

** You might have spoken to a cove without all this here row, Miss 
Floyd,” he said, in an injured tone. 

Aurora looked at him indignantly. 

“* Why did you stop me here ?” she said ; ‘‘ why couldn’t you write 
to me ?” 

** Because writin’s never s0 much good as speakin’, and because 
such young ladies as you are uncommon difficult to get at. How did 
I know that your pa mightn’t have put his hand upon my letter, and 
there’d have been a pretty to-do; though I dessay, as for that, if I 
was to go up to the house and ask the old gent for a trifle, he wouldn’t 
be back’ard in givin’ it. I dessay he’d be good for a fi’-pun note, or 
a tenner, if it came to that.” 

Aurora’s eyes flashed sparks of fire as she turned upon the 
speaker. 

“If ever you dare to annoy my father, you shall pay dearly for it, 
Matthew Harrison,” she said; “not that I fear anything you can 
say, but I will not have him annoyed; I will net have him tormented. 
He has borne enough and suffered enough, Heaven knows, without 
that. I will not have him harassed, and his best and tenderest feel- 
ings made a market of by such as you. I will not!’ 

She stamped her foot upon the frosty ground as she spoke. Talbot 
Bulstrode saw and wondered at the gesture. He had half a mind to 
leave the carriage and join Aurora and her petitioner; but the ponies 
were restless, and he knew that it would not do to abandon the reins 
to poor timid Lucy. 

“You needn’t take on so, Miss Floyd,” answered the man, whom 
Aurora had addressed as Matthew Harrison; “ I’m sure I want to 
make things pleasant to all parties. All 1 ask is, that you’ll act a 
little liberal to a cove wot’s come down in the world since you seen 
him last. Lord, wot a worid it is for ups and downs! If it had been 
the summer season I’d have had no needs to worrit you; but what’s 
the good of standin’ at the top of Regent street such weather as this 
with terrier-pups and such likes? Old ladies has no eye for dawgs 
in the winter; and even the gents as cares for rat-catching is gettin’ 
uncommon scarce. ‘There ain’t nothink doin’ on the turf whereby a 
chap can make a honest penny; nor won't be come the Craven 
Meetin’. I’d never have come anigh you, miss, if I hadn't been hard 
up; and I know you'll act liberal.” 

** Act liberally!” cried Aurora; “ good Heavens! if every guinea I 
have, or ever hope to have, could blot out the business that you trade 
upon, I’d open my hands and let the money run through them as 
freely as so much water.” 

“It was ay | good-natured of me to send you that ere paper, 
though, miss, eh?” said Mr. Matthew Harrison, plucking a dry twig 
from the tree nearest him, and chewing it for his delectation. 

Aurora and the man had walked slowly onward as they spoke, and 
were by this time at some distance from the pony-carriage. 

Talbot Bulstrode was in a fever of restless impatience. 

“Do you know this pensioner of your cousin’s, Lucy?” he 
asked. 

‘No, I can’t remember his face. I don’t think he belongs to Beck- 
enham.” 

“ Why, if I hadn’t have sent you that ere Life, you wouldn’t have 
know’d, would you now ?” said the man. : 

“No, no, perhaps not,” answered Aurora. She had taken her 
portemonnaie from her pocket, and Mr. Harrison was furtively re- 
garding the little morocco receptacle with glistening eyes. 

“You don’t ask me about any of the particulars,” he said. 

“No. What should I care to know of them!” 

‘** No, certainly,” answered the man, suppressing a chuckle; “ you 
know enough, if it comes to that; andi you wanted to know any 
more, I eou'dn’t tell you; for them tew lines in the paper is all [ 
could ever get hold of about the business. But I always said it, and 
I always will, if a man as rides up’ards of eleven stone—” 

It seemed as if he were in a fair way of rambling on for ever so 
long, if Aurora had not checked him by an impatient frown. Per- 
haps he stopped all the more recdily as she opened her purse at the 
same moment, and he caught sight of the glittering sovereigns lurk- 
ing between leaves of crimson silk. He had no very acute sense of 
of color; but 1 am sure that he thought gold and crimson made a 
pleasing contrast, as he looked at the yellow coin in Miss Floyd’s 
a She poured the sovereigns into her own gloved 
- 1, and then dropped the gclden shower into Mr. Harrison’s 

ands, which were hollowed into a species cf horny basin for the 
reception of her bounty. The great trunk of an oak screened them 
from the observation of Taloot und Lucy, as Aurora gave the man 
this money. 

“You have no claim on me,” she said, stopping him abruptly, as 
he began a declaration of his gratitude, “ andl r protest against your 
making a market of any past events which have come under your 
knowledge. Remember, once and for ever, that I am not afraid of 
you; and that, if I consent to assist you, it is because I will not have 
my father annoyed. Let me have the acdress of some place where 
letter may always find you—you can put it into an envelope and 
direct it to me here—and from time to time I promise to send you @ 
moderate remittance ; sufficient to enable you to lead an honest life, 
if you or any of your set are capable of doing so; but I repeat, that 
if give you this money as a bribe, it is only for my father's sake.” 

The man muttered some expression of thanks, looking at Aurora 
earnestly; but there was a stern shadow upon the dark face that for- 
bade any hope of conciliation. She was turning from him, followed 
by the mastiff, when the bandy-legyed deg ran torward, whining and 
raising himself upon his hind legs to lick her hand. 

The expression of her face underwent an immediate change. She 
shrank from the dog, and he looked at her for a moment with a dim 
uncertainty in his bloodshot eyes; then, as conviction stole upon the 
brute mind, he burst into a joyous bark, frisking and capering about 
Miss Floyd’s silk dress, and imprinting dusty impressions of his 
forepaws upon the rich fabric. 

“The pore hanimal knows yer, miss,” said the man deprecatingly ; 





** you was never aughty to ‘im. 
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The mastiff Bow-wow made as if he would have torn up every inch | thoughtful expression in that ever-changing countenance, looked as 


of ground in Felden Woods at this juncture; but Aurora quieted 
him with a look: 

‘* Poor Boxer!” she said, ‘‘ poor Boxer! so you know me, Boxer.” 

* Lord, miss, there’s no knowin’ the faithfulness of them animals,” 

“* Poor Boxer! I think I should like to have you. Would you sell 
him, Harrison ?” 

The man shook his head. 

‘No, miss,” he answered, “thank you kindly; there ain’t much 
in the way of dawgs as I’d refuse to make a bargain about. If you 
wanted a mute spannel, or a Russian setter, or a Hile of Skye, Vd 
get him for you and welcome, and ask nothin” for my trouble; but 
this here bull-tarrier’s father and mother and wife and fambly to me, 
and there ain’t money enough in your pa’s bank to buy him, miss.” 

‘* Well, well,” said Aurora relentingly, ‘1 know how faithful he is. 
Send me the address, and don’t come to Felden again.” 

She returned to the carrirge, and tuking the reins from Talbot’s 
hand, gave the restless ponies their head; the vehicle dashed past 
Mr. Matthew Harrison, who stood hat in hind, with his dog between 
his legs, until the party had gone by. Miss Floyd stole a glance at 
her lover’s face, and saw that Captain Bul.trode’s countenance wore 
its darkest expression. ‘The officer kept sulky silence till they 
reached the house, when he handed the two ladies from the carriage 
and followed them across the hall. Aurora was on the lowest step 
of the broad staircase before he spoke. 

“ Aurora,” he said, ‘ one word before you go up-stairs.” 

She turned and looked at him a little defiantly; she was still very 
— and the fire with which her eyes had flashed upon Mr. Matthew 

darrison, dog-fancier and rat-catcher, had not yet died out of the 
dark orbs. Talbot Bulstrode opened the door of a long chamber 
under the picture-gallery — half billiard-room, half library, and 
almost the pleasantest apartment in the house—and stood aside for 
Aurora to pass him. 

The young lady crossed the threshold as proudly as Marie 
Antoinette going to face her plibeian accusers. ‘the room was 
empty. 

Miss Floyd seated herself in a low easy-chair by one of the two 
great fireplaces, and looked straight at the blaze. 

“I want to ask you about that man, Aurora,” Captain Bulstrode 
said, leaning over a prie-dicu chair, and playing nervously with the 
carved arabesques of the walnut-wood framework, 

* About which man ?” 

This might have been prevarication in some; from Aurora it was 
simply defiance, as Talbot knew. 

“The man who spoke to you in the avenue just now. Who is he, 
and what was his business with you?” Here Captain Bulstrode fairly 
broke down. He loved her, reader, he loved her, r. member, and he 
was a coward, A coward under the influence of that most cowardly 
of all passions, Love!—the passion that could leave a stain upon a 
Nolson’s name; the passion which might have made a dastard of the 
bravest of the 300 at Thermopylae, or the 600 at Balaklava, He 
loved her, this unhappy young man, and he began to stammer, and 
hesitate, and apologise, shivering under the angry light in her won- 
derful eyes. ‘ Believe me, Aurora, that I vould not for the world 
play the “RY upon your actions, or dictate to you the objects of your 
bounty. No, Aurora, not if my right to do so were stronger than it 
is, and I were 20 times your husband; but that man, that disreputa- 
ble-looking fellow who spoke to you just now—I don’t think he is the 
sort of person you ought to assist.” 

“I dare say not,” she said; “I have no doubt I assist man 
people who ought by so to die in a workhouse or drop on the hi i 
road; but, you see, if I stopped to question their deserts, they might 
die of starvation while I was making my inquiries; so perhaps it’s 
better to throw away a few shillings upon some unhappy creature 
who is wicked enough to be hungry, and net good ba to deserve 
to have anything given him to eat.” 

Chere was a recklessness about this speech that jarred upon Tal- 
bot, but he could not very well take objection to it; besides it was 
leading away from the subject upon which he was so eager to be 
satisfied. 

** Bat that man, Aurora, who is he ?”’ 

** A dog-fancier.” 

Talbot shuddered. 

“T thought he was something horrible,” he murmured; “ but 
what in Heaven’s name, could he want of you, Aurora ?” 

,‘ What most .f my petitioners want,” she answered; “ whether 
it’s the curate of a new chapel with medieval decorations, who wants 
to rival our Lady of Bons Secours upon one of the hills about Nor- 
wood; ora laundress who has burnt a week’s washing, and wants 
the means to make it good; or a lady of fashion, who is about to 
inaugurate a home for the children of indigent lucifer-match sellers; 
or a lécturer upon political economy, or Shelley and Byron, or Charles 
Dickens and the Modern Humorists, who is going to hold forth at 
Croydon ; they all want the same thing—money! If I tell the curate 

at my priuciples are evangelical, and that I can’t pray sincerely if 
there are candlesticks on the altar, he is not the less glad of my 
hundred pounds. If I inform the lady of fashion that I have peeu- 
liar opinions about the orphans of lucifer-match sellers, and cherish 
a theory of my own against the education of the masses, she will 
shrag her shoulders depreeatingly, but will take care to let me know 
that any donation Miss Floyd may be pleased to afford will be equally 
acceptable. If I told them that f had committed half-a-dozen mur- 

rs, or that I had a silver statue of the winner of last year’s Derby 
erected on an altar in my dressing-room, and did daily and nightly 





homage to it, they would take my money and thank me kindly for 
it, as that man did just now.” 
me sut one word, Aurora, does the man belong to this neighbor- | 
“He.” 
“ How, then, did you come to know him ?” 
She looked at him for a moment, steadily, unflinchingly, 


with a | 


if she were mentaily debating some point. Then rising suddenly, 
she gathered her shawl about her, and walked towards the door. She 
paused upon the threshold, and said: 

‘ This cross-questioning is scarcely pleasant, Captain Bulstrode. 
If I choose to give a five-pound note to any person who may ask me 
for it, I expect full licence to do so, and I will not submit to be called 
to account for my action—even by you.” 

* Aurora!” 

The tenderly reproachful tone struck her to the heart. 

“You muy believe, Talbot,” she said, “you must surely believe 
that I know too weil the value of your love to imperil it by word or 
deed—you must believe this.” 


(To be continued.) 








THE BATTLE OF PITTSBURG LANDING. 


Wr have had sent to us for publication the following let- 
ter from « surgeon in Gen. Buell’s division, who participated 
in the great battle of Pittsburg Landing: 


In CAMP ON THE BATTLE-FIELD AT PITTSBURG 
LANDING, April 28, 1862. 

It is truly refreshing to our spirits in this drear, lone wilderness, sur- 
rounded ou all sides by the enemy, to know that we have triends, 
alihough far distant, that feel deeply interested in our well-being. I am 
not my f nor homesick, nor tired in well doing; but I contess I some- 
times fee heartsick, and as if my sympathies would overcome me when 
witnessing such a vast amount of human suffering and misery as falls 
under my observation here, 

Vur division (Gen, Thomas’s), with all our brigades, is very pleasantly 
eneamped between five or six miles from the river, in a lightly-timbered 
lund of black-oak openings, We are on or near the extreme left of the 
army, on the outpost of the advance, We shall never be surprised 
»gain, for we now throw out whole regiments as pickets along the 
cutire line, which extends six or seven miles, 

Just imagine what a sight is afforded by an army of 100,000 men, with 
trauspertation and tents, covering this space of ground! ‘The noise and 
din of your city are no comparison with the music of the bands, almost 

onstant, added to the shouts of the teamsters and mule-drivers, urging 
their animals over the worst roads you can possibly imagine, It reminds 
me of Broadway in a jam, except it is much worse, 

it seems almost foliy to attempt to give you a detail of this the great 
battle of this war, at this late period, and after reading 60 many accounts 
of it a8 you doubtless have done, I left my brigade some 25 miles back, 
in charge of about 500 wagons, and came in under aforced march, with 
Gen. Bueli’s command, aud arrived on the opposite side of the river on 
sunday afternoon, You understand—the attack was made early Sunday 
morning by Beauregard and A. 8, Johnson on Gen, Grant’s army, The 
former wus estimated at from 75,000 to 100,000 men, while the latter had 
not more than 40,000 to 50,000, The battle raged with great fury through- 
out the entire day, when they suceeeded in completely routing and 
driving our forces back to the river, and had it not been for the shellin 
from our guuboats, and the ine arrival of some of the divisions 0: 
Gen. Bucll’s command, the whole division must have surrendered, 

When I crossed the river with Gen, Nelson’s division, the whole shore 
for miles was completely lined with panic-stricken soldiers, many of 
whom were new men, and had not been used to a rvice, hen we 
landed I heard them say, ‘‘ Don’t go up on the top of the hill; if you do 
you will certainly get killed.” And a though their oflicers were trying 
all their powers of eloquence, persuasion and threats to rally them, 
was no use, That they had been “ badly whipped and cut to pieces” was 
too evident, It was with great difficulty on could be kept from rush- 
ing on to the boats that brought us over. Buch noise and confusion, 
with the constant roar of cannon and musketry up in the woods, and the 
firing from our gunboats steaming backward and forwards, and throw- 
ing their shell over our heads into the encmy’s line, whenever they 
were aignailed to do so, began to make me feel that I was fairly “in for 
iit” again, Col. Amon and Lieut.-Col. Jones, both friends of mine, as- 
sisted Gen. Nelson in forming his brigade, and gave the order “ For- 
ward” as coolly as thoug. they were on dress parade. Never did the 
glorious Stars and Stripes look dearer to me ; never did the as 
music of our bancs fill my heart to ite very depths as they did when 
followed them up that steep bluff. But who can judge of the emotions 
or think of describing them when every step he takes may be 
when the shell and bullets are cutting down your friends on the right 
and left before your very eyes. Men, and trees, and bushes, all fallin 
amidst this terrible shower of deadly messengers! But hark! tha 
shout of all the cheering and hurrahing I ever heard came from the 
band of boys who stood their ground over the hill, contesting ever 
inch and keeping the encmy back from the cowards under the hill. 
After our right, under Col. Amon, had formed the line of battle, and 
poured a few rounds into the enemy, they began to fall back Then 
cane See shouting, which was responded to by us, and thus ended the 
first day. 

Our boys came to the rescue just in time, leaving knapsacks, blankets 
and overcoats, and everything that impeded their rapid marching. 
There they stood or lay on their arms all night in the mud and a drench- 
ing rain, without a mouthful to eat, Myself and others had our duties 
to perform, and all that night we were _ in assisting in + up 
the wounded and placing them on board the boats, in the tents, and in 
one or two old log-houses fortunately athand, It was a terrible night. 
Ne all fared about the same, though some of the gunboats kept up their 
firing, which annoyed the enemy, and made music for us. 

At a council of war among the officers it was agreed to commence ‘he 


attack early next morning, putting our fresh troops in the advance. | 
Consequently, by early dawn we began to see symptoms of movements | 


along our lines; and very soon arog on the outskirts told us that our 
pickets had encountered theirs, and it was not long before the roar of 
cannon and the crack of musketry was heard along the whole front, 
which extended for miles, and at some points there seemed nothing but 
one continuous sheet of fire on both sides, which lasted several hours, 
both appearing determined not to yield, But the glorious Stars and 
Stripes pressed onward and forward, and backed by truth and justice 
struck terror into the hearts of these poor deluded rebels. 

There are many thrilling incidents which I must reserve to tell you 
when I next sec you, some of which are se revolting and terrific that 
you would scarcely believe them if they were written. And if I should 
attempt to write them I am sure I should fail to give you anything like 
an adequate idea of gvhat I witnessed, or the impressions they produced, 
for .t is impossible to conceive the ghastly re and sickening results 
of euch a battle-field. 





his last, | 





ART, LITERATURE AND SCIENCE. 


Satmon is to be introduced into Australia, and a steamer 
is fitting up in London for the express purpose of taking out salmon 
Ova and young salmon, 


Tue scheme for purchasing all the property in and about 
Stratford-on-Avon, connected with Shakespeare’s history, progresscs 
slowly. Nearly $15,(00 have been collected and expended, and $15,000 
more are required to carry out the original plan. 


‘‘Manuat of Target Practice for the United States Army, 
by Major G. L. Willard, of the United States Army,” is the title of a 
re ocket volume published by J. B. Lippincott & Co., of Phila- 
delphia, 


WELLs’s Annual of Scientific Discovery for the present 
year has just been published by Gould & Lineuln, of Boston, 


“Tur Channings”sis the title of a new novel just pub- 
lished by T. B. Peterson & Brothers, from advance English sheets. 
Lhe authoress, Mrs, Henry Wood, has attained congiderabie reputation 
at home by previous publications; one of which, ** The Karl’s Heirs,” 
has been reprinted here with success. 


Powerrs’s statue emblematic of “California” is among 
the works to be exhibited at the London International Exhibition. 


Van Nostranv has just issued a “ Manual for Engineer 
Troops,” by Capt. J.C. Duane, of the United States Corps of Engineers. 


Recent excavations in Rome have disclosed the magnifi- 
cent entrance to the Palace of the Cesars, called the Clivus Pulatinus. 
It is the same width as the ordinary Roman roads, and, like the Appian 
Way, is paved with huge blocks of stone. 


Atarecent meeting of the Regents of the Smithsonian 
Institute, Prof. Woolsey was selected to write the obituary of his pre- 
decessor, Dr. Felton, and Hon. 8, 8. Cox that of the Tate Senator 
Douglas. Measures will be immediately taken to procure, through 
Minister Adams, the legary to the Institution bequeathed by a niece of 
Smithson. amounting to $125,000, 


Mr. ANTHONY Tro_iorpr, a clever novelist, superficial 
traveller, and ad captandum yeoucraliser, is engaged in preparing for the 
press two volumes to deal with and to be called “ North America,” 


Tur display from the United States in the approaching 
Lordon Exhibition will be meagre enough. We have other business on 
hand inet now, outside of dandling around John Bull’s shows. American 
art will probably be more fully represented than American industry. 
The Roman Government has appointed Mr. Mozicr (formerly of Mount 
Vernon, Ohio, but long resident at Rome) its agent, and he has the 
cntire charge of the Roman sculpture to be exhibited. Tt also assumed 
all the expense of boxing, insuring, transporting, etc., to and from Eng- 
land, the works of our artists in its collection, Mr. Mozier exhibits his 
group of “ The Return of the Prodigal Son,” and also statues of “ Queen 

ether,” “ Jephthah’s Daughter,” * The Wept of Wisb-ton-Wish” and 
“ An Indian Girl at the Grave of her Lover” (from Bryant’s “ Indian 
Girl’s Lament”’), 


INITIAL VELOCITIES AND RANGES.—The majority of the 
public have found it difficult to understand how itis that a rifled gun 
which can throw a shot four or five miles, has less destructive effect at 
short veome than an old-fashioned piece which cannot throw two miles. 
But, while actual opumen has left no room for doubting the fact 
itself, it is one which, after all, admits a ready explanation upon the 
established principles of gunnery and projectiles. By a simple contri- 
vance, known as the ballis 9 the initial velocity of cannon- 
shot may be easily ascertained, the motion imparted to the heary mass 
of the pendulum hy impact of the shot fired against it, together with 
the relative weights of the pendulum and shot, being the datu 
requisite for calculating the velocity of the latier, Thus ascertained, 
the initial velocity of the heavy Somsrong shot has been found to vary 
from 1,000 feet to 1,200 feet per second, while that of the 68lb, shot, fired 
with 16Ib. of powder from a 95 cwt. gun, is something over 2,000 feet, 
Now, the actual forces contained in moving bodics are as the squares of 
their velocities, and were it possible to provide a vacuum in which to 
fire the shot in question, the round shot would have nearly four times 
the force, and therefore nearly four times the range of that fired from 
the Armstrong gun. But in the open air the round shot, at a high speed, 
encounters a nearly four-fold greater smonghante resistance upon every 
square inch of its disc than the pointed shot, while also the former has, 
perhaps, double the area of dise opposed to the air. Hence the velocit 
of the round shot rapidly falls off on leaving the gun and thus, althoug! 
having x destructive power at short range, ite force is spent after a 
flight of perhaps one, perhaps two miles. 


EARTHQUAKES AND THE Moon.—From a careful discus- 
sion of several thousand earthquakes, and a comparison of the periods 
at which they occur: ed, with the sition of the moon in relation to the 
earth, M. Perry, of Dijon, has inferred that earthquakes may possibly 
be the result of attraction exerted by that body on the supposed fluid 
centre of our globe, somewhat similar to that which she exercises on 
the waters of the ocean, 


Rev. Dr. MacGowan, for a long time resident in China, 
where he is an editor of a newspaper in the Chinese l.nguage, recentl 
delivered a lecture in London, at which the Bishop of Oxford presi 
Among other results of his explorations in China, he exhibited fac- 
simile “ rub ” fom certain inscribed slates of large dimensions 
existing in one of the large ancestral temples in a remote part o: the 
Chinese empire. The inscription are in Archaic character, no oa in- 
telligible even to Chinese scholors, are ancient copies from still more 
ancient slates, and are accom; anied by a gloss or “yy in char- 
acters familiar at the present day. They relate, it is believed, to a re- 
mote period of history upwards of 10,000 years before the Christian era, 
and Snes having been brvught to France through communications 
with Japan in the time of ihe First Empire, these remarkable records 
were published y 4 order of Napoleon I, No actual full-sized facsimile, 
however, had, it is s.ated, been pronase to Europe, and the credit is due 
to Dr. Macgowan for achieving the difficult task of securing exact copies 
taken on paper by a practice similar to that largely employed in England 
by collectors of sepulchral brasses, by use of black lead on some mate- 
rial which leaves by friction the incised mark distinctly shown on the 
T..ese curious ma.erials were submitted to the Arch- 

forth the opinions 
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THE NEW BALLAD OF LORD LOVELL. 


Lorp Lovey he eat in St. Charles’s Hotel, 
In St. Charles’s Hotel sat he, 
As fine a case of a Southern swell 
As ever you’d wish to see—see—see, 
As ever you’d wish to see, 


Lord Lovell the town had vowed to defend, 
_—— a ow rd on high, ear bod epent 
e swore that his last ounce o wader he’ 
And in the last ditch he’d a” . 


He swore by black and he swore by blue, 
He swore by the stars and bars, 

That never he’d fly from a Yankee crew 
While he was a son of Mars. 


He had fifty thousand gallant men, 
Fifty thousand men had he, 

Who had all sworn with him that they’d never surren- 
Der to any tarnation Yankee. 


He had forts that no Yankee alive could take 
He had iron-clad boats a score, 

And batteries all around the Lake 
And along the river shore, 


Sir Farragut came with a mighty fleet, 
With a mighty fleet came he, 

Ana Lord Lovell instanter began to retreat 
Before the first boat he could gee, 


His fifty thousand gallant men 
tan down to thousands six; 

They heard a distant cannon and then 
Commenced to cut their sticks! 


“ Oh tarry, Lord Lovell!” Sir Farragut cried, 
“*Oh tarry, Lord Lovell!” said he; 

“T rather think not,” Lord Lovell replied 
“ For I'm in a great hurry.” 


“T like the drinks at St. Charles’s Hotel, 
But I never could bear strong Porter, 

Especially when it’s served in a shell, 
Or mixed in an iron mortar, 


“T reckon you’re right,” Sir Farragut said, 
“T reckon you’re right,” said he, 

“For wor Porter should fly to your head, 

A terrible smash there’d be,” 


Oh! a wonder it was to see them run, 
A wonderful thing to see, 

And the Yankees salled up without shooting a gun, 
And captured their great citie. 


Lord Lovell kept running all day and night, 
Lord Lovell a-running kept he, 

For he swore he couldn’t abide the sight 
Of the gun of a live Yankee. 


When Lord Lovell’s life was brought to a close, 
By a sharp-shooting Yankee gunner, 
From his head there sprouted a red red nose, 
From his feet—a Scarlet Runner,— Phila, Hvg. Bulletin, 


The Prodigal Son. 


CHAPTER I.—-GOOD ACCOMMODATION FOR MAN AND BEAST. 


Wout tp he live through the night? Would he die before his eld- 
est son arrived? Could it be that the parent and the child, separated 
since 80 many years, were not to meet again on this side of the grave? 
How many times had the sun gone down upon their wrath, and risen 
egain to find it yet turbulent and restless, and surging like a sea that 
would not be stayed! And now would not even Death bring peni- 
tence and peace and forgiveness ? 

Who could answer? Not pale Mr. Fuller, the surgeon of Grilling 
Abbots, the nearest town; not Dr. Barker, who had come over ex- 
pressly summoned from the Mowle Infirmary; not Dr. Chilling- 
worth, who had hurried down post-haste from London. They had 
met in serious conclave round the sick man’s bed. They had held 
a solemn—almost a grim—consultation upon the case. They had 
retired to the library adjoining, and whispered each other, and com- 
pared notes. They talked so earnestly, yet in voices so subdued they 
were inaudible a few yards off, while their heads approached tegether 
in so close a cluster that they seemed almostto pertain to one body, 
and looked like three apples growing on a single stalk. Pale Mr. 
Fuller went through a sort of friendly cross-questioning as to the 
course of treatment he had pursued; he set forth his medicines and 
his motives in applying them; he stated his knowledge of the invalid, 
with particulars as to age, constitution, previous illnesses, predispo- 
sition to disease, &c. ‘The deetor from Mowle patted the surgeon of 
Grilling Abbotts familiarly, yet approvingly, on the shoulder. The 
physician from Lendon patted both his professional brothers on the 
back, and nodded a great many times his approbation at all they had 
said and done. ‘“ Nothing could have been better—nothing, nothing,” 
he said; and they each had a glass of Madeira and abiscuit They 
could not answer, they eaid, for the poor sufferer’s life; no, they 
agreed—not from one moment to another. 

Who could answer, if these could not? Certainly not that cosy 
group of guests round the glorious red fire in the large room of the 
George Inn, Grilling Abbots. 

Would the old gentleman last through the night? Was old Mr. 
Hadfield of the Grange really going? So they asked each other in 
low, awful whispers. The question went buzzing round as though it 
had been part of a fireside forfeit game, and each man was bound to 
prseees it to his neighbor, and to give to it an evasive answer when 

8 turn came to be examined on the subject. Indeed, it might have 
been a game. It was the season of the year for forfeits, and such 
amusements. The day after Christmas Day. There was merriment 
enough and to spare at other places. There was a grand bull at 
Mowle, for instance; while up in London, very likely, there were 
thousands shrieking with laughter at the clown’s first leap on to the 
stage—at his soiling his new clean motley in his first slip and tumble. 
There was little mi:th, though, at Grilling Abbots, They were warm 
and snug, the fire glowing splendidly, the kettle always proffering 
boiling water, the mugs full and the rummers emitting most deli- 
ciously inebriating perfume: but there was no mirth. ‘This question 
about old Mr. Hadfield oppressed all terribly. Already there seemed 
to be a gloom as of crape covering and saddening them. 

It was a small cncugh event from any other than a Grilling Abbots’ 
point of view, it must be admitted. It was like an explosion in a 
room—it would break the windows possibly, and make the children 
next door scream and clutch their mother’s skirts; but out of a cer- 
tain small radius it would be quite inaudible. Yes, they would hear 
it at Mowle; they would be moved by it at Mowle—not, of course, so 
much as at Grilling Abbots, but still considerably. You know he 
had sat for Mowle—in the old times before the Reform Bill. No, he 
never set foot ix the House afterthe BiH. He swore he never would 
and he kept his oath. There was no mistake about him. If he once 
said a thing, he kept it through thick and thin—aye, that he did. A 
truc, staunch, stout old English gentleman—that he was. There was 
no mistake about him, They were all agreed upon that. Yes they 
would feel his loss at Mowle. But in London? Those cockney 
chops would read it in the newspaper at breakfast over their eggs 
their precious London milk and eggs (how derisive the rural inhabi. 
tant is always on the state in which the town-dweller receives these 
dainties); they would read in the paper a simple line or two— 

“On the 26th December, George Richard Saxon Carew 
of Hadfield Grange, Grilling ‘Abbots, Uplandshire, in the 72d yore ot 
his age, deeply ented— 
and think and eare nothing about the matter, and never knew how 
valued was the old man in the neighborhood of his estate, how good 
a friend he had been to the poor of Grilling Abbots; how treasured 
was his name and his memory amongst them; how old a family he 
came of, and how many pages were devoted to the chrenicles of his 
house in that interesting work, the “ History of Uplandshire.” 








| There must, of course, be limits to grief. The bereavement which 


l erushes one h art so cruelly is 


sorrow for one we have never heard of even, much less seen? Per- 
haps it is as well that we have scme invulnerable places in our hearts. 
Were we to mourn each time that death strikes down a victim, when 
should we joy? 

“ When did the Hadfields come into the county ?” they were asking 
in the lerge rcom at the George. Was it in the time of the Henrys 
or the Edwards? They referred to the schoclmaster. 
at his pipe. If the answer was worth having, it is presumable that it 
was worth waiting for. He appeared to be counting, as though he 
were obedient to that direction in music which requires you to wait 
so many bars before you come in again with your coi tribution to the 
harmony. But the schoolmaster waited too long, especially as the 
answer he was finally able to give was of so vague and incomplete a 
character. He wasn’t sure, he said. You see, he’d only come into 
the county himself within the last twenty years. Wocdlancshire, 
that was his native county. But he thought the Edwards. Yes, he 
was nearly sure about it—it must be the Edwards. Still, his uncer- 
tainty sent him down terribly—regarded as a man of general infor- 
mation—in the estimation of the assembly. For some considerable 
time afterwards he ruled very low—as the money-market people 
phrase it—and was indeed, I should say, quoted at quite a nominal 

rice. 
¥ However, they were a very old family, the Hadfields, there was no 
doubt about that. 

“A reverend thing,” says Bacon, ‘to sce an ancient castle or 
building not in de ay, or to see a fair timber tree sound and perfect. 
How much more to behold an ancient family which hath stood ugainst 
the waves and weathers of time!” 

A very old family—the schowlmaster told no one news when he 
told that. They had been seated at a very early period in Upland- 
shire—that was no great news either. Surcly ali Grilling Abbots 
knew that. They had received territorial grants from Henry VIII. 
at the dissolution of the Monasteries—that was certain also. And 
there was a Richard Hadfield, barrister-at-law, Recorder of the city 
of Oldport, Serjcant-at-Law, and Queen's Serjeant (38th Elizabeth, 
1596), who had purchased additional adjoining lands (the Broadmede 
estates, indeed, which had belonged originally to Broadmede Priory) 
of He. ry, third: Karl of Chevcdale, the grantee at the dissolution. 
Sir Hugh Hadfield was sheriff of the county in the 10th year of James 
I., and received the honor of knighthood at the coronation of Charles 
I. He erected the family seat on the sight of an ancient Grange of 
the old Abbey of Grilling. Sir Hugh’s house was a noble building, 
in the form, it was said as regarded its ground-plan, of a I, in com- 
pliment to James I. Since that period, however, the house had 
undergone considerable alteration, and the idea of its founder had 
been greatly departed from. Part had been pulled down and rebuiit. 
A George Hadfield, in the reign of Anne, had embraced the Roman 
Catholic faith and erected a chapel attached to the house. His son 





| had permitted the chafel to fall into hopele»s decay. 


and grandson had reverted to the religion of their forefathers, and 
It must also be 
said of them that they combined to cut eff the entail, destroyed the 


| timber, sold great portion of the Broadmede property, and left heavy 


encumbrances upou the estates for their successors to struggle with 
and pay off. Part of the Hadfield lands had indeed been already lost 
to the family during the civil war, in which the Hadfield family were 
devoted partizons of the Stuarts. Atthe Restoration, a Court of 
Claims re-established the family in a Jarge share of their possessions, 
but before they could recover the who'e au order of the King in 
Council dissolved the Court. In 1682, ‘Thomas, the younger son of 
Sir Hugh—to carve out for himself a fortune, or to repair the disas- 
ters of his family—had sailed for America, and settled in Maryland, 
marrying there. In a last letter, recelved from him many years later, 
he had stated that his wife was dead, and also one of his two children, 
and that having acquired a large fortune and sed his lands for 
£40,000, he intended returning to England with all his money in 
specie, and his only surviving son, to introduce him to his relatives, 
and to be himself interred in the family mausoleum at Grilling 
Abbots. But nothing further had ever becn heard of him, and it was 
supposed that he had been lost at sea with his son and all his 
property, 

Carved over the park gateway and the porch on the terrace, but 
very worn now, and moss-grown, and with orange lichen patches 
over it, the crest of the Hadficlds is still traceable. Let the history 
of the county state it heraldically: ‘ A dove, ar, beak and legs, gu. 
standing on aserpent rowed ppr. Motto, ‘hvyez sige et seniple,’” 
And in that beautiful chamber—it is used as a library now, and it is 
the room in which the medieal gentlemen had their consultation and 
their Madeira—wainscotted with carved oak of rich and elaborate 
pattern and most skilful workmanship, is to be seen in admirable 
preservation an almost unequalled specimen of the richly decorated 
withdrawing-room of the time of James J. ‘The chimney-picce is 
decorated with the Royal arms and the initials of James, while 
amidst the thick crust of ornamentation on cither side are to be 
found the bearings of Sir Hugh, the builder, and of the family of his 
wife, one of the Saxons of Hi'lshire. 

Not all this did the schoolmaster narrate to the guests of the 
George—yet something of it—they could not have borne it all. For 
they grew giddy with going so far back, just as people are dizzied by 
a great height. They wouldn't let go the present to trust themselves 
with the past. There was a sort of magnetic attraction about the 
business before them. ‘They were held to it as by a chain—they 
would stretch out to the limits of their links, but they always re- 
turned to the original pesitiin, Would we live to see his son? 

Who remembered Mr. Wilford? Nearly all in the room. Why, 
it was seven years ago that he went away. No, man—no, not so 
much. Yes, just seven years. Mrs. Joyce, the lund!ady of the 
George, fixed the time to a day—almost to an hour, It was the day 
her son Jeremiah—her fifth child—was born. She was in bed at the 
time, as Dr. Fuller could certify, if he were there, which he wasn’t, 
Jerry was born in November, at half-quarter-day. Nobody could 
gainsay evidence so circumstantial as this. The fact was generally 
accepted that Mr. Wilford had gone away litile better than seven 
years ago. Lord, what a jong time ago it seemed! 

Why had he gone? Nob: dy liked this question, They shirked 
it; they shrugged their shoulders; they looked hard at the ceiling. 
‘They passed on the inquiry—they said: “Ah! why, indeed: and 
each looked as though Ss expected some one else to answer. He 
was a fine young fellow; they were all agreed as to that. A very 
fine young fellow. A haudsome boy, with a bright dark eye and 
black hair, as thick as a horse’s tail. Farmer Corbet had a story to 
tell about the young gentleman coming over the hedge, in among 
his oats, playing the devil and all with them, said the farmer. But 
he-behaved well—he went on—a lad of sperrit, and a gentlemen, one 
of the old Hadfie!ds, and as like as two peas to the pictur up in the 
long reom of the Grange of that one ever so long ago as went to 
Indy, and got lost. Amerikey, was it? Well, it was all the same. 
Pocr young gentleman. Perhaps the old Squire was too hard with 
him, too quick and sharp. ‘The’old Squire could be at times, they 
all agreed. *Mr, Wilford wasn’t the one for that sort of treatment. 
He couldn’t bear too much of it. He was of the old Hadfield blood, 
a fiery temper when he was once roused; and what a black frown 
came over his face! and he'd give back word for wora, they agreed. 
Yes, and blow for blow, said some one; and then there was an 
awful silence. 

They were like children playing at a game; they were growing 
gradually warmer, and svon worn.er—waimer—hot—very hi t—then 
the game was played out—they had reach d the climax. They had 
touched the answer to the question. As they all knew, the story 
went that the separation of Mr. Hadfield and his eldest son was in 
this wise: Angry words had passed between them—the dispute raged 
violently. In his passion the father had struck his sen, and the blow 
hud been returned. They had never met since, and Wilford Hadtield 
had never since set foot in Grilling Abbots. 

True or false, this story was the under-current explanation of the 
division between the Squire and his son. All knew it, though all 
shrunk from discussing it openly. 
ling Abbots, this narrative. ‘To be alluded to very carefully, in whis- 
= with shut doors. True or false, it was a fact that, now on his 

eathbed, the Squire had sent for his son. Would Wilford Hadfield 
reach the Grange in time ?—he was running a race with Death! 

** Snawing fast,” said William ostler, coming into the room, to 
light a lanthorn or a pipe, or on some such specious errand. In 
truth, perhaps, to get a little warmth from the fire, or to carry awa 
a slice or so of the conversation of the large room to amuse him with 





in the dreadful solitude and tedium of his life in the stable loft, or to 

be asked to take a araught from somebody’s mug, or may-be a sip 

from somebody else’s rummer. 
“I said it was coming down,’ 


He drew hard | 


It was one of the ghosts cf Gril- | 


The life to that man al) in all is as nothing to this. Can we truly | simi 








| with him. 


| oug 
remarked the schoolmaster. But ii 


he did not improve in value much by the observation, for upon in- 


mere gossamer wright to another. | — it seemed that every one in the room had ventured upon a 


ar prophecy—all had 
fore morning; they had sai 
the sky. 

“Like a blanket. Can’t hardly see before yer.” What a time 
William ostler was lighting his pipe; surely his eyes were roaming 
from mug to mug, rather + 

“Here, William,” says Mrs. Joyce; “it must be bitter cold in 
stable.” She hands him a jug of something smoking hot, and strong 
in flavor. A smile stars his face all over with lines and creases. He 
does not smile simply with his mouth; he brings his forehead, his 
cheeks, his eyebrows and eyes, even his shock head of hair, into the 
business. He stands in a curved attitude, with his head well out 
from his body, for fear any soiling drops should fall upon his chess- 
board patterned velveteen waistcoat. He raises his shoulders and 
squares his elbows. ‘The process of drinking seems with him to need 
nothing so much as free play of the arms. He waves the jug three 
times, perhaps as a sort of incantation to secure luck; perhaps, to 
mix well together its contents. He seems rather inclined to make a 
speech, or drink the health of the company; but he evidently does 
not quite see his way comfortably through either of these formule ; 
so he abandons further ceremony, and empties the jug. 

He draws along breath. ‘Tears are in his eyes. Tears of joy, of 
gratitude, not of sorrew; or perhaps it is the excessive heat of his 
libation that has acted as an irritant upon his lachrymal glands. 

“Groom Frank’s outside,” he remarks, applying the back of his 
hand violently to his lips, as though to rub well into his skin the 
flavor of his drink. ‘Come down from Grange.” 

“What for? Why don’t he come in?” says Mrs. Joyce; “he’s 
never standing out in the cold ?” 

‘*No; he’s under cover—brought horses down. Master Stephen 
bid him.” 

“To meet Mr. Wilford ?” 

William ostier nodded. The whole room was listening, and he 
seemed rather pleased at being so greatly at object of interest. It 
was a novel position for him, quite. Why, at that moment, Mr. and 
Mrs Joyce were mere cyphers compared to William ostler; while 
the schoolmaster—bah! he was out of the question altogether. Wil- 
liam went on: 

“Old gentleman’s very bad.” It was the latest intelligence from 
the Grange, and was received with breathless interest. 

** All say he’s going fast as he can; but he’s sensible, groom Frank 
says—so the housekceper told ’em in the kitchen. He’s asked again 
for Master Wilford—kceps on asking for him. So Master Stephen 
sends down groom Frank with horse to meet him, ’cause, if this snaw 
goes on, he’!l have a job to get through Chingley Bottom; and as 
for going on to Grange with same horses, with that road what it is, 
and what I’ve known to be ony winter these last 12 years, why it’s 
more than horseflesh can do—that’s what it is. A horse can’t do no 
more than a horse can, and if you goes for to try—” But he stopped 
short, listening uttentively. 

“Wheels!” he cried. 

All the room listened. 
such thing. ‘they eculd hear them quite well, 
said he could hear nothing, but then he was a little hard of hearin 
on one side; yet, he said, with an air of philosophy, that he had 
often noticed that when people purticularly wanted to hear a par- 
ticular sound, then they were always given to think that they did 
hear it. The remark was not thought much of, especially as the 
schoolmaster was wrong. The sound of wheels was now distinetly 
audible. William ostler ran out with a lanthorn, Somebody drew 
the red curtains from before the long low window of the George. 
The heat of the room had clouded the glass. Many were occupied 
in rubbing clear a diamond pane of glass here and there, so that they 
a look out at the night und see what happened, as through peep- 
holes, 

‘Lord! how it was snowing “Why, the ground was quite 
white—the snow an inch thick already!” ‘*Whot a draught there 
was with that front door open!” **O! howecold!” ‘ Who was that 
man outside there, beyond the trough and the signpost?” ‘ Why, 
groom Frank, of course, with the change of horses.” 

*Y--ho! Yo-ho! O! O!” 

“Yo-ho! Yo-ho! O! O!” 

The postilion from afar off echoes William ostler’s cry. Now you 
can plainly hear the du!l thumping of the wheels over the rough road 
muflied by the snow. You can see the red carriage lights gleaming 
through the clouds of steam rising from the horses. ‘The carriage 
makes slow progress in spite of all the whipping and spurring and 
the shrill threats and encourag:n.cnt of the postboys. Indeed the 
horses are nevrly dead-bcat— you can hear their pantings through 
all the noise. What a ghastly look about the carriage, white with 
snow on all one side where the wind has becn blowing—a thick cake 
of snow on the roof, snow on the lamps even, half melting—snow on 
the harness, on the hcr-es—on every slightest projection to which it 
can cling by any possibility. Snow, too, on the cop of the traveller 
—on his shoulders, on his flowing jet-black beard. He has been 
leaning out of the window, passionately urging cn the postboys, 

‘Why are you stepping, d—n you!” he cries out, savagely. 

Groom Fronk is at the window in a minute, touching his hat. 
“The horses are quite done up—there’s no going on further with 
them to-night. Ile has brought down fresh from the Grange. 
They’ll be put to in two minutes. There’s a gocd fire in the large 
room of the George. ‘They can start again in two minutes.” 

**Ts he alive ?” the traveller asks, in a husky whisper. 

“Yes, sir;” and groom I’r.uk touches his hat, “ but 

“But what ?” 

“ But very poorly—very poorly indecd.” 

He frowned almost fiercely——thcy could see that much almost from 
the window of the George—he gave the man—a sovercion, wasn’t it ? 
he came down from the carriaye and strcde into the house. A tall, 
pale, haggard man, with wild-looking eyes. He took no notice of 
anybody inthe room. He kicked the snow from his boots and was 
soon toasting his feet on the bars of the rearing red fire. There was 
a dead silence in the room. The company scemed quite paralyzed 
by his presence; no one dared to move a limb, though each managed 
to glance at him stealthily. 

‘Give me some brandy.” 

Mr. Joyce himself obeyed the order, but he hesitated for a moment. 

“With hot or cold water ?” 

‘¢ With neither!” Rather angrily spoken. 

He drained it off at once. How his thin, long white hand shook— 
all in the room managed to notice that som: how; so it was discov 
ered, when they began to compare notes afterwards. His hand shook 
as he took up the glass. 

“ You’re Joyce :” he asked, suddenly. 

The landlord bowed. 

“Yes, I remember,” he said, with a faint smile. 

He passed out of the room again—he threw down some money in 
the bar. 

“ Now, then, make haste. Am I to wait all night ?” 

And he stamped on the ground, 

What acloud round those pocr wearied horses, panting with droop- 
ing heads and bent knees. The company had rubbed fresh peep- 
holes in the window-panes, again dim with the heat; they could see 
the traveller mount into his carriege again. 

“ Off with you!” he cried. 

And they whirled him at a furious pace along the road to the 
Grange, the snow falling thicker than ever. 

*Piease Ged he gets there in time,” said good Mrs. Joyce, fer- 
vently. 

‘“li’s him,” she went on, fervently, “I knew him directly. There’s 
no mistaking those fierce black eyes of his, if you’ve once scen 
them. et, how he’s changed—how old-looking—how thin and 
white; perhaps that’s the cold, though—he’s been travelling a lung 
while, likcly encugh, and it’s a bad night for travellers. We «ught 
to be very thankful we're all in front of a good fire and with a roof 
over our heads such a night as this. Teo~ bers changed—15 ycars 
older he looks; and what a long black beard—for ail the world like a 
furriner !” 

“Like a Frenchman, a’most,” said Farmer Corbet. “I don’t 
fancy an Englishman wearing moustaches myself,” and he rubbed 
his shaven chin meditatively. ‘‘1t seems unnat’ral like to wear all 
thet hair on one’s face.” 

“How quick he swallowed that brandy. 
remarked Mr. Joyce. 

“Please God the old gentleman lives to see him and to make it uf 
Why do people ever quarrel, I wonder! I’m sure this 
ht to be a warning to us.” 
he events of the evening had made the landlady thoughtful. 


egre ed that it would come down hard be- 
so quite early in the day, by the look of 


Some declared it was fancy; others, no 
The schoolmaster 


ai 


Wonderful I call it,” 
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“ Poor Mr. Wilford,” she said, sighing; and she filled up the ket- 
tle, for all the rummers wanted repbuisking 


CHAPTER II.—MR. HADFIELD OF THE GRANGE. 


Mr. Witrorp was soon stopping in front of the porch over which 

Was carven the crest of the Hadfelde—the dove standing on the ser- 
ent; motto—** Soyez sage et semple.’ 

A young man, net one the traveller in face and figure, except 

thit he was much smaller and slighter, and wore no beard, came 

hurrying out of the entrance-hall. 

** Wilford !” he cried out. 

“Steenie!” the traveller answered. : 

“I’m so glad you’ve come!” And their hands were clasped tightly. 

“Does he live still ?” asked Wilford, in a strange, hollow voice. 

“Yes; it’s all one can say of him. He is dreadfully feeble, very 
dreamy and dazed, He is like one in atrance. Yet, he lives.” 

“Think God!” said the elder brother, solemnly. ‘I hardly dared 
hope to see him alive. Lord, Steenie, how you’ve grown! Why, 
you were quite a boy when I went away!” ‘ s 

“You've been ous some time, remember, Will;” and Steenie 
smiled rather sadly. - 4 

“Seven years. “Yes, there has been time for change. And you’ve 
married, haven’t you, Steenie? You've got a wife and children? 
God bless me, how time flies!” . } 

“You shall see her to-morrow, and the children, too, if you like; 
they have all retired for the night. Indeed, it was so late, we almost 
despaired of your coming to-night. I thougnf you had perhaps 
stopped at Mowle.” . 

‘Indeed, I haven’t stopped a minute, Steenie, on the road. The 
news reached me in Brusscls—I saw the advertisement in the news- 
pes. I knew it could only refer to me, and I started at once. I 
haven’t slept or tasted food since. Can I see him, Stecenie? Will 
he let me ?—now ?—at once!” ; ; 

“J will go up and see. I will ask Mr. Fuller; he is going to stop 
the night through. He has been most kind. Wait in the library ; 
they shall bring you some refreshment. Be sure you ask for any- 
thing you want. You are at home again, you know, Wil, now.” 

And Stephen Hadfield mounted quickly the wide oaken staircase, 
s0 black with age and so polished that it looked as though it were 
made of ebony. , ‘ 

‘At home!” Wilford repeated, mechanically, passing his nervous 
hand over his forehead. There was something of agony in the tone 
of his voice, as he added, ‘It has been no home to me for seven 
long years. It can never be a home to me again.” 

He tottered to a chair, he sat down, leaning upon the table and 
burying his face in his hands. He started up suddenly, for a ser- 
vant entered with the tray, and he felt ashamed of his emotion being 
too apparent. He poured some wine into a tumbler aud emptied it 
at once. A footstep was heard at the door; another moment and 
Mr. Fuller stood before Wilfurd Hadfield. 

‘“‘My dear boy,” said the doctor, heartily, ‘‘ how glad I am to see 
you here again; once more at the Grange, Wilford; that’s how it 
should be, isn’t it? Yet, how you’ve changed; how your hand burns, 
too; you’re dreadfully feverish, do you know that? It’s the journcy, 
perhups, as you say. I should hardly have known you with that 
great beard and all that thick, long hair.” 

Wilford smiled as he tossed back the matted locks from his fore- 
head. 

“That's more like you; I know that smile; I know that grand old 


action of the head to shake the hair from your forehead. There’s 
something leonine about it. Many of the Hadfields have had it, 
especially old uncle Hugh and my poor friend up-stairs. I don’t 


trace it in Stephen so much; perhaps it’s because I wasn’t in attend- 
ance at his birth,” and the doctor laughed at himself. ‘ He was 
born in the South, if you remember. They tell me I always think 
the most of my own children, as I call them. Ah, Wilford, it doesn’t 
seem sg very long ago since all the place was rey | at your birth. 
How well I remember it! I was attending on poor Mrs. Hadfield! 
Lord! it seems only yesterday!” 

So the kind-hearted doctor ran on. Was-he really garrulous or 
was he talking with an object? Doctors are very cunning. It 
mizht have been to give time to his patient up-stairs. It might have 
been to accustom Wilford a little more to his position—to calm down 
his excitement—before the interview between the father and the 
son should take place. Or did it arise from that prevalent English 
practice of keeping back the most important topic of conversation 
until much preliminary discussion has been disposed of ? for it is not 
only ladies who defer to the postscript the vital object of their letters. 
People will approach the matter that most interests them, and to 
which they are burning to come, circuitously and under cover of all 
sorts of common places, just as ‘‘ Hamlet” and Laertes stamp and 
wave their foils and attitudinize, lesing so much time before they 
set to the serious business of fighting, upon which both are bent. 

The doctor would say very little of old Mr. Hadfield, dying up- 
stoirs. He parried all Wilford’s eager inquirics. 

‘Ife is dozing, at present,” he said. ‘‘ Yes—it has been a bad 
attack—a very bad attack ; and at his age even the best constitution— 
and his has been a very good one—all the Hadfields have had good 
constitutions—but at a certain age the best constitution in the world 
can’t stand some attacks. He is very weak; but he fights on man- 
fully—wonderful stamina. Each time I think he is sinking, I find 
that he rouses himself again in a quite surprising way. es, you 
shall see him, by-and-bye, never fear; but the slightest inclination 
to sleep is valuable to him just now, and we mustn’t trifle with him 
in his presentstate. By-and-bye. By-and-bye. Why, youlook taller 
th never. I really think you must have grown!” 

jLow tiresome seems this sort of talk, in answer to the questions 
of the sick man’s friends? Will he live? Will he survive the 
night! For how many hours is he safe? Will the morning’s sun 
find him yet living, or will it be struggling to pierce through the 
chinks of closed shutters and to gleam in thin lines and fitful patches 
ou the bed where a corpse is stretched out and the sheet covers a 
dead man’s face? Ask these questions, as they come surging up 
from a suffering heart, and receive in reply platitudes about stamina 
and constitution, and time, and quiet care, and the best advice! 

Yet what can the doctor do or say else? He is only a man after 
all, though a medical man. He is not one of the Parcw. He is not 
Atropos the Unchangeable, ruling the end of life. And even sup- 
posing that he thinks the worst has come to the worst, as souuie 
say—that Death’s hand is already pressing on the patient’s heart, 
staying its pulsation—is he really bound to tell his thoughts on the 
instant? Is he not entitled to use his discretion as to the when and 
where of his revelation? Don’t we pay him to be discreet? So Mr. 
Fuller elected to talk rather of the living son than of the dying 
father. Jt may be that he had reasons for so doing; and it may be, 
moreover, that those reasons were good ones. 

“Seven years ago, Wi ford, since you went away. Yes, just seven 
years. Ah! a sad business—a very sad business indecd!” 

“ Don’t speak of it now, good friend,” said Wilford, turning away ; 
not just now, at any rate.” 

“TI won’t, my boy; I won’t. But we’ve often thought of you— 
often—wondering what had become of you—what you were doing.” 

** And what have I done all the while ?” the young man cried, bit- 
terly. ‘“ What have I done? No good, you may be sure of that.” 

‘Hush! hysh! don’t speak so now. All that’s over now, you 
know. You’re home again in your father’s house. Bygones are to 
be bygones now. You were a mere buy when you went away. You 
are only a young man now. There’s a long life before you—a happy 
one, very likely, Why not?” 

W iiford shook his head mournfully. 

* But there is,” the doctor persisted. “I have great hopes of you. 
I always had great hopes of you. In the old times, don’t you re- 
Icmber, you were quite a pet of mine? We used to have great 
games together. J could never keep yeu out of the surgery. You 
Were always plaguing me to let you look at the skeleton locked up 
in the mahogany ease. Do you remember that? And my poor wife, 
what a fright she was in when you got hold of that case of lancets! 
You were quite a baby then, in frocks; and she thought you’d cut 
your poor little hands all to pieces; but you didn’t. ‘Ihere’s a 
special Providence watching over children, I do belicve, or I’m sure 
& great many more would be blown up with gunpowder, or cut into 
little pieces with knives and sharp instruments, or be run over, or go 
joer out of window. The things children get duing! It’s won- 

erful !"” 

So the doctor ran on—a small, spare man, nearly 60 years of age, 





me with a handsome, rather bald forehead, and quick, bright 
lue ~~ His smile was very pleasant, though peculiar, accom- | 
panied as it was by a certain } va weer n of the eyebrows always, 
which imparted to it a piquancy and vivacity that were decidedly at- | 
tractive. He toyed with.his double eyeglass as he spoke, and his | 


whole manner was very earnest. Perhaps the situation in which he 
was placed made him seem almost restiess during his conversation 
with Wilford. 

‘And your own children, doctor—are they well? Little sunny- 
headed things, how well I remember them and the romps there used 
to be with them on the lawn at the back of yourhouse. How I used 
to frighten them with telling them there were really live lions in 
Griiling park, who would be sure to pounce upon them and eat them 
up some day, at two mouthfuls. They declared it wasn’t true, and 
wes they were always frightened, and took such tight hold of my 

and. Such pretty chi!dren, too!” 

“Thank you,” said the doctor, looking very happy and pleased ; 
“they are very well. Butas for children! Time has been going on 
with you, and he hasn’t been stopping with other people. ’m sure 
Vi wouldn’t let you call her a child, and I don’t think Madge would 
either; or, perhaps I ought to say, rather, that I am sure Madge 
wouldn’t, and I have grave doubts about Vi, for I believe it is always 
the youngest who are the most peremptory on those matters; and 
little Madge is now—let me see—she must be just 15—at least | think 
so; but you know that fathers never can remember their children’s 
ages. But here I am talking and keeping you from eating, and you 
must be as hungy as a hunter—quite faint, I should say rather, for 
want of food. You look very white. Always so? No, surely not; 
it must be the cold. The Grange is a dreadfully cold place. Gets 
worse and worse, I think, every winter. Perhaps it is that I feel it 
more from growing older. Come close to the fire, and try and eat 
something, do. No, I wouldn’t drink all that wine without eatin 
something, if were you. That’s a very strong sherry—a good soun 
wine; but I think some of this Madeira would be better for you. 
I’m not at all sure that the best thing you could do wouldn’t be to go 
and get between the sheets at once, and try and have a good night’s 
rest. 

**T don’t like his looks at all,” he muttered to himself. Just then 
the housekeeper entered, making a profound curtsey to Mr. Wilford. 
He did not appear to notice her: he was gazing sternly into the fire, 
profoundly abstracted. She approached softly, and said something 
in a low voice to the doctor. 

‘* Very well,” he said; ‘I'll see to it,” and she left the room. 

The doctor’s manner changed, He abandoned the light, pleasant 
tone in which he had until then been speaking. He looked very 
scrious now. He placed his hand upon Wilford’s shoulder, 

‘* Your father will see you,” he said. 

Wilford rose up, trembling. 

‘‘One moment,” said the doctor, staying him as he moved towards 
the door. ‘‘I will goin with you. ButI should caution you. Mr. 
Hadfield is very weak, yet at times he is almost violent; his strength 
seems to return to him for the occasion, and he permits himself to 
be strangely moved and excited. ‘These paroxysms (for so I may 
almost call them) are very bad for him. You know something of 
his temper of old. Age and illness have not bettcred it. Be tem- 
perate with him, my dear boy. Don’t irritate him. Say as little as 
possible. For your own sake, as well as his, don'tpffend him again 
—don’t do that. Be careful, my dear boy. God prosper you.” 

The doctor shook hands with hiin affectionately. 

‘He is my father,” said Wilford, in a husky voice. ‘I will re- 
member that now, though I forgot it before. How my heart beats! 
Let us go to his room.” 

They ascended the staircase, and stopped before the door of a room 
on ¥~ first floor—the room in which old Mr. Hadfield, of the Grange, 
lay dying. 

It Aa dimly lighted by the fire burning rather low in the grate, 
and a lamp on the table at the side of the invalid’s bed, but placed 
so that his eyes should not be offended by iis giare, and so that the 
shadow of the curtains should fall upon his face. Between the bed 
and the fireplace Stephen Hadfield was seated on a low chair, wih a 
large book in his hands, open at a particular place, as though he had 
been reading to his father. 

The housekeeper was at the door to admit the visitors, another 
woman, who had been acting as nurse, was bending drowsily over 
the fire. The room was very large, with carved cciling and heavy 
cornices. Every now and then, as a flame flickered in the grate, you 
could trace the dim outlines of a large allegorics] painting, much 
dimmed and clouded by years, amongst the raised ornaments of the 
ceiling. But the colors were not very strong now, the drawing in 
places was quite undefinable, and much of the gilding of the portions 
in relief was very dull and black. 

On a high, carved, four-post bedstead, with heavy, dull crimson 
hangings, old Mr. Hadficld was stretched at length, breathing heavily. 
He Riad been a tall man you could see at once, and handsome, too; 
his son Wilford’s resemblance to him was remarkable, but he looked 
very gaunt and grim and grisly now, he was so wasted by age and 
ilness. He had the fierce black eyes of Wilford, and falling on his 
forehead the same thick hair, save that it was perfectly white in his 
case. His cheeks were dreadfully sunken, while there was some- 
thing unnatural about the brilliancy of his eyes, flashing from such 
holluw sockets. He stared steadily at his son, scrutinising him as 
he entered with the doctor. ‘The poor old man was painfully weak, 
it could be seen at a glance; once he tried to raise himself up in the 
bed, but he sank back after an ineffectual effort. Wilford for the 
first few moments, unaccustomed to the low light of the room, could 
not clearly perceive his father, shadowed by the curtains of the bed. 
As yet, neither had spoken. ‘The room was very still, you could 
hear the tickings of the watch in the pocket over the old man’s 
head, above even his heavy breathing, above the trembling of the 
embers on the hearth, above the gasping which Wilford experienced 
consequent upon the terrible quick beating of his heart. He was 
about to address his father, but the doctor’s hand on his arm checked 
him. The eyes of the old man turned from his first to his second 
son. 

** Go on, Steenie,” he said, in a low, hoarse voice. 
I told you.” 

And Stephen Hadfield, much moved, and in rather broken tones, 
commenced to read, 


™ athered all together and took his journey into a far 
country, and there wasted his substance in riotous living.” 


“Begin where 





He was reading from the New Testament—the story of the Pro- 
digal Son. He continued for some verses further. 

“Stop!” said the old man. Then he turned to Wilford, and cried, 
almost savagely, “ Now, Prodigal, what have you to say ?” 

Wilford came to the side of the bed. There was a look of deep 
suffering in his face. He sank upon his knees with a piteous moan. 

‘Forgive me, father!’ and he tried to take the old man’s hand. 
It was drawn away abruptly. 

Mr. Hadfield, however, ghoneed at his second son, Stephen. There 
secmed to be an understanding between them as to what was next 
to be done. Stcphen laid down the Book on the bed, placed a hand- 
bell within his father’s reach, and then, motioning all to leave the 
room, quitted himself, closing the door upon old Mr. Hadfield and 
his eldest son. 

(To be continued.) 


—SS——_--- 
NEW ORLEANS. 

Our paper for the 10th of May contained a map of the 
Mississipji, from Cairo to New Orleans. Since then the fall 
of that great Southern metropolis has rendered the public 
naturally desirous of a more minute diagram of a ory 
which has just been the scene of one of our greatest tri- 
umphs. It is now only necessary to give a few of those 
statistics which everybody learns in youth but too frequently 
forgets in afterlife. It is built on the bend of the river, from 
whence its name of the Crescent City, 94 miles from its 
debouchure into the Gu}f of Mexico. Its distance from New 
York is 1,663 miles. . The city is built on land gently descend- 
ing from the river towards a marshy ground in the rear, and 
from two to four feet below the level of the river at high 
water mark. It is prevented from overflowing the city by an 
artificial embankment called a levee, which extends along 
the river for a considerable extent. It is 15 feet wide, and 
four feet high, and is much used as a promenade. ‘To give 
a rough idea of the importance of New Orleans it is only 
necessary to say that it is connected with upwards of 17,000 
miles of internal navigation, penctrating the most fertile 
soils, and embracing a variety of climates. 

The great distinction cf the Crescent City is that it is the 
chief eotton mart of the world. Not unfrequently from 1,000 | 





to 1,500 flatboats, laden/with this great staple, may be seen 
at one time lying at the levee. Mammoth steamers leave at 
all hours, and, with the exception of the summer months, the 
port is crowded with ships from foreign nations, principally 
from England and France. Cotton, sugar, tobacco, lumber, 
provisions, etc., form part of the multifarious commerce of 
this grand Southern emporium of our Republic. Bitterly 
have the deluded and intimidated citizens paid for their share 
in the giant consp , and the sufferings they had under- 
gone doubtless influenced their conduct on the appearance of 
the Federal forces, and led to an immediate surrender. 

The receipts and exports of cotton in the year ending 
April, 1860, were about 2,250,000 bales, the value of which 
was above $100,000,000. Besides cotton, a vast amount of 
other products, as sugar, tobacco, flour, pork, molasses, &c., 
are received at New Orleans, and thence sent abroad. The 
total value of these products for the year ending Sept. 1, 
1859, was the enormous sum of $172,902,664. In addition to 
its exports, New Orleans has also an immense import trade 
of copper, salt, sugar, iron, drygoods, liquors, &c., the an- 
nual value of which exceeds $17,000,000. 

The Cotton Presses. 


There are 20 or more great cotton presses in New Orleans, 
each containing about one block. At some of these 500 bales 
of cotton are pressed every day. 


Public Buildings. 


Tue Custom Hovsr.—This magnificent building, now 
again one of the National establishments, is the largest Cus- 
tom House in the world, even exceeding that of London. It 
covers an area of 87,523 superficial feet. Its front is 334 
feet, and depth about 300. Its great room is 126 feet long 
by 90 wide. The elevation of this building is 82 feet. It is 
built of stone from the Quincey quarries, Mass. . 

TuE Mrint.—This is a massive structure 282 feet long, 
108 feet deep—it is three storeys in depth. It has two 
wings, each 81 feet long by 28 deep. 

Tue Municrrat HALL is a fine building, in the Grecian 
style of architecture. It is devoted to the city offices as 
well as the Federal. 

The Merchant's Exchange and Odd Fellow’s Hall are both 
magnificent buildings, and worthy of our Southern me- 
tropolis. 

Tne Hoters.—These are remarkably splendid, being al- 
most cumbrous in their luxury. The principal are the St. 
Charles, the St. Louis, the Verandah and the City Hotels. 
There are many others of a smaller kind. 

The Banks and Markets are especially noteworthy, and 
exhibit the pride, taste and wealth of a great city. 

The Theatres. 

A population so decidedly Frenchy as that of New Or- 
leans would not neglect their public amusements, conse- 
quently it has a fine Opera House in Bourbon street, which 
was erected in 1859. ‘There has also been a new Theatre 
built in place of the old St. Charles Theatre. The Orleans 
Theatre is a very popular resort. The performances are in 
the French language. The American Theatre is the leading 
place for legitimate drama. The Gaieties was built some 
seven years ago for D. Bourcicault, who opened it for one 
season—it is well adapted for spectacles. ‘There are nu- 
merous other minor theatres, which, during the season, are 
crowded. 

The Streets. 

The streets of New Orleans are wide, well paved and reg- 
ularly laid out, gradually intersecting each other at right 
angles. The broadest of all is Canal street, whose width is 
190 feet, With a grassplot of 25 feet in width, extending in 
the centre through its whole length. The houses are chiefly 
built of brick, and are usually five to six storeys in height. 
The private buildings in the suburbs are many of them very 
charming places, buried in the grateful shade of tropical 
vegetation—magnolia, lemon, myrtle and orange trees. 

The Population. 

By the census last year the population was 168,472, being 

an increase of nearly 50,000 since 1850. 
The Press. 

There are about 20 newspapers, all, more or less, con- 
ducted with great ability. ‘The principal are the Delia, 
Picayune, Darilg Bee, Creole, Commercial Bulletin, Crescent, 
Christian Advocate, etc. 

The Cemeteries. 

Owing to the watery nature of the soil, burials in the 
earth are never attempted, except in the Potter’s Field, 
where the outcast finds a temporary grave, the water fre- 
quently lifting the wretched coflin and its contents out of its 
shallow cell. The burial-place therefore of the inhabitants 
is in eemeteries, a sketch of which we gave in our Illustrated 
Paper, No. 308. Each of these cemeteries is enclosed with 
a brick wall of arched cavities, or ovens, as they are called 
here—made just large enough to admit a coffin—these are 
raised, tier upon tier, to a height of 12 feet, and a thickness 
of 10. The whole enclosure is divided into plots, with 
gravel paths, intersecting each other at right angles, and is 
densely covered with tombs, built wholly above ground, 
and from one to three storeys high. 


Dunrinc the stormy days of 1848 two stalwart mobocrats 
entered the bank of the late Baron A. Rothschild at Frankfort. “ You 
live millions on millions,” said they to him, “ and we having nothing ; 
you must divide with us.” “ Very well; what do you suppose the firm 
uf De Rothschild is worth?’ “ About forty millions of florins.” 
“ Forty millions, you think,eh? Now there are forty millions of people 
in Germany ; that will be « florin apiece. Here’s yours.” 


M. ALEXANDER ZAMOYskKI having been accused of print- 
ing « clandestine journal in Poland, was tried by a Russian court.of 
inquiry. Refusing to answer the interrogatories of the court, he was 
stripped of his clothing and subjected to a frightful . The 
rods used were thicker than one’s thumb, and the flesh was literally cut 
to ribbons, particularly on the t wide of the body. M. Zamo 
endured this torment with a noble , without 
response and uttered po word. After he received } 
senseless was handed over to the care of a doctor. 
able that he will recover. . 


CaPRICES AND CONTRADICTIONS.—A More, fiercely per- 
secuting for opinion while writing in favor of the rights of thought; a 
Bacon, teaching morals and taking bribes; a La Fontaine, writing 
intrigues while avoiding, in his own J weg’ a single amour; a Young, 
making wretched puns and writing Night Thoughts a Sterne, beatin 

oly 


his wite and crying over ad ass; a melanch Co % ou 
# wile and crying Cher ceeaping out 





the laughter-moving story of Johu Gilpin. Trul 

shall have to deal with all the oddities and anomalies of the life 
must be long and curious, infinitely various in its illustrations, and deep 
in its insight and its philosophy. 


Two Ways or Fisnrxc.—When men go a-fishing for 
trout, gays the Kev. Dr. Bellows, they take a light, tapering pole, with 
a fine silken line attached, and a sharp hook with a sweet morsel of 
worm on the end. They nviselessly drop the line on the water, and let 
it iloat to the fish, who nibbles, and by a slight twitch is safely 
on the bank. But when men go fishing for souls, they tie a cable on to 
a stick of timber, and an anchor is the hook. On this = chunk of 
bait is stuck, and with this ponderous machine grasped in both hands, 
they walk up and down thrashing the water, and bellowing at the top 
of their voices, “ Bite or be damned.” 

WASHINGTON Invino’s “‘ Life and Letters,” by his nephew, 
Pierre M. Irving, are to be published in two volumes, the first of which 
is now ready ter delivery. 
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THE FIRE AND THY FLOOD ~1HB BURNING OF ROCKWELL’S STORE, CORNER OF MORGAN AND FRONT STRRETS, HARTFORD, CONN., APRIL ~..-—FROM A SKNHICI OY JOHN PR, RUSSELL, JR., OF HARTFORD. 


REMARKABLE CONFLAGRATION IN HARTFORD | vadeu oy & freshet, which on Monaay, April 21, nad reachea | over a width of some four miles--an inland sea dotted with 

the height of 28 teet eight Inches. Front street was from | houses and orchards. We need hardly add that the public 

FIRE IN A FLOOD. one to fiy feet under wate: its wholelength. All the streets | suffering is very great. ‘The City Hall was thrown open and 

Our present number contains an jilustration of the oppo- | east were submerged more or less, the water in many of the | warmed, as a refuge for women and children, and Mayor 

site elements of fire and water in fall play. It would seem | houses being up to the second story. Dutch Point was cover- | Hamersley has won great praise by his noble efforts to meet 
as though water, like rebellion, had been in full force this | ed, while great part of the East and West Parks was one | this terrible calamity. 

spring, but they are both subsiding.. The quict city of | grand lake. From the roofs of high buildings the prospect was | In the midst of this modern deluge a destructive fire broke 

Hartford, Conn., safe from other irruptions, was lately in- | most singular; above and below the city the water spread | out, about seven o’clock oujhe morning of the 21st April, in 





THE WAR IN VIRGINIA—~SUCCESSFUT. CHARGE OF CO, H., 18ST MASSACHUSRITS REGIMENT (CAPT. CARRUTH), ON A REBEL REDAN, GEFORE YORKTOWN, APRIL 26.—FEOM A SKETCH BY OUR SPECIAL 
ARTIST AT YORKTOWN, , 
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THE WAR IN VIRGINIA—REBEL WATER BATTERY, YORKTOWN, SILENCED RY THE CORNECTICUT BATTERY AT FARENIALT’S HOUSE WORMSLEYS CREEK, YORK RIVER, MAY 3.—PROM A SKETCH BY OUR 
SPECIAL ARTIST, E, 3S. HALL. 


D. Rockwell’s four story grain and flour store, corner of The store was flooded, the water being tour or nve teet | gines were stationed up by Cheney’s factory. The hand 
Morgan and Front streets. The fire raged furiously for over | deep all round it, and the firemen worked at great disadvan- | engines gave out one after another; but the steam fire 


three hours, totally destroy- engine, with its new duck 
ing the large building and hose, poured a steady stream 
contents, together with the hour after hour without tiring, 
tenement building known as and did valuable service. 
the ‘“‘ Sixth Ward Hotel,” ad- i Ee a <nsteabattahilinons dy 
joining it on Morgan street : = d : ae a 

west and owned by Frederick . : 1 YORKTOWN, VA. 
Fisher, and one or two small ee Rebel Water Battery. 


buildings. Rockwell’s store 
is the same that fell down, 
two or three years ago, from 
too great weight of goods 
in the upper story—and was 
rebuilt. Rockwell’s loss is 
probably $12,000—insured for 
$4,000. Fisher’s loss, $1,500 
—insured we believe. Maine 
and Tuyon, carmen, lost all 
their books and accounts. 
Dr. 8. D. Grant lost his 
watch, wardrobe, books and 
accounts. Hezekiah Gay- 
lord’s store (the building 


Tus battery was situated 
on the western side of Worms- 
ley Creek, which runs out of 
York river about four miles 
in a south-westerly direction. 
It kept up a harassing fire 
upon our gunboats as they 
approached Yorktown and 
Gloucester Point. Its heavi- 
est guns were silenced by 
the National battery erected 
on the other side of the creek, 
and was abandoned on Friday, 
the 2d of May, when the Con- 
federates retreated from i 
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owned by Thomas H. Bissel), ‘ te y a . ‘ = : : 

was considerably damaged a egg <4 ae os . — if 

—insured. : ~ OD, le WU SS, Lee’s Mill, Warwick River. i 
The fire originated from Mr. Hall’s sketch of this dis- 

spontaneous combustion of THE WAR IN VIRGINIA—REBEL BATTERIE‘ NEAR LEE’S MILLS, WARWICK RIVER, SCENE OF THE BATTLE O¥ THE 1611 OF APRIL. astrous but glorious locality 

cotton waste, temporarily FROM A SKETCH BY OUR SPECIAL ARTIST, EB. 8. HAL. will be painfully interesting to 

stored in one of the upper numerous Vermont .homes, i 

storys. Some of the neighbors aetected the smoke of it | tage, as the hose had to be carried out in boats, or by men | for it was on this spot that the gallant sons of the Green i 

on the previous evening. wading waist deep in a swift current, while the en-| Mountain State, on the 16th of April, forded the creek, 
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THR WAR IN VIRGINIA—INTERIOR VIEW OF PART OF THE FORTIFICATIONS SURROUNDING YORKTOWN, AND COMMANDIN ‘THR MAIN ROAD. CAPTURE BY THE NATIONAL ARMY, MAY 3.—rROM A SKETCH 
BY MR. F. 8. HAL, OUR SPECIAL ARTIST. 
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carried and destroyed the enemy’s battery and recrossed, 
under a most galling and destructive fire. 


achievement. 
Charge of the Ist Massachusetts. 


Our Special Artist sends us the following account of this 
affair: ‘On the morning of Saturday, 26th April, Company 
H of the 1st Massachusetts Volunteers, led by Capt. Carruth, 
made a most brilliant charge on a rebel redoubt, and took it 
at the point of the bayonet. It was defended by a company 
of the Ist Virginia regiment, who fought with that Old 
Dominion valor which, to use a phrase probably heard be- 
fore, ‘was worthy of a better cause.’ Our men were ex- 
posed to a most galling fire from the instant they left the 
shelter of the woods until they reached the brink of the 
deep ditch fronting the parapet. After delivering their fire, 
the rebels, with one exception, fled at the sight of the bayonet; 
13 others were afterwards taken prisoners by the 11th Mas- 
sachusetts, who advanced against the redoubt by the right 
flank. It has long been said that only a British or a Russian 
regiment could unshrinkingly give and take a bayonet charge. 
Every day shows how irresistible our National troops are 
in both, since at Pittsburg and Williamsburg the ancient 
courage of their race flickered in the rebel heart, and they 
charged our ranks with the utmost desperation and scorn of 
life. The steadiness of the National troops, however, 
rendered their onslaught vain, and they were driven back 
utterly routed.” 





PAST AND PRESENT. 


“ Lincer,” I cried, “‘ oh, radiant Time! er power 
Has nothing more to give; life is complete; 
Let but the perfect Present, hour by hour, 
Itself remember and itself repeat. 


*“ And Love—the future can but mar its splendor, 
Change can but dim the glory of its youth; 
Time has no star more taithful or more tender, 
‘To crown its constancy or light its truth.” 


But Time passed ou in spite of prayer or pleading, 
Through storm and peril: but that life might gain 

A Peace through strife all other peace exceeding, 
Fresh joy from sorrow, and new hope from pain. 


And since Love lived when ali save Love was dying, 
And, passed through tire, grew stronger than belore; 
Dear, you know whiy, in double saith relying, 
I priee the Past much, but the Prcsent more, 








In our paper for 
8d May our readers will find the particulars of this gallant 


why he was in arms against his country, to which the reply was made 
that “ we are fighting ior our rights.” 

** What do you claim @” said the soldier, 

The reply was, “‘ The right of property in slaves.” 

The soldier granted this right without dispute, and asked why the 
Southerner was so interested; if he had any slaves. 

“ No,” said the latter, ‘‘d—n me if I would have one around me.” 

The conversation continued until the soldier left the rebel, expressing 
the belief that the latter did not know what he was fighting for. 


OBEYED HIS MoTHER.—A Yorktown correspondent of the 
Post relates the following incident: ‘ An Alabama soldier who came in 
this morning was asked why he deserted, and replied that he had re- 
ceived a letter from his motiier in Alabama, who told him that ‘ the good 
old Union was best, aud that the Lord was on the side of the country 
for which her revolutionary father fought; that we should at last con- 
quer the rebels, and to go over to us a8 s0en as he co And,’ said he, 
*I have always obeyed my mother.’” 


A StrronG ‘Tempration.—During the stay of the Union 
army in the vicinity of Washington, one of our —— was killed by a 
rebel soldier, who was a good marksman, and well known to our sharp- 
shooters, and they determined to have him. So, one day, while on picket 
duty, he was discovered skulking along at some distance, and it was 
arranged that all our men but one, a sharpshooter, named Strow, should 
retreat slowly, leaving him concealed bchind a tree. As they expected 

the rebel marksman followed, and whev a good opportunity occurred 
fired upon the retreating force, and at the same instant was shot through 
the heart by the concealed sharpshooter. ‘his was in the brigade com- 
manded by Gen. Smith, who has since obtained a part of the regiment of 
sory to acgompany his advance, 

While this detachment was marching through the camp, in front of 
the Genvral’s headquarters, a soldier discharged his piece, As it was 
sontrary to orders, he was arrested and arene: t up before the General, 
“* Did you fire that shot?” asked Gen, Smith, 

* Yes, sir.” 

** Didu’t you know it was contrary to orders ?” 

* Yes, sir.” 

“Then why did you fire?” 

“T was tempted, sir.” 

* What tempted you?” 

“That little rascal,” said the sharpshooter, pulling a fine fat gray 

uirrel out trom under his coat tail; ‘he tempted me. He run up the 

tree and laid his head sancily over the crotch of a limb and stuck up his 

tail as if to dare me, and I couldn’t stand it, so I fired.” 

And sure cnough, he had taken off the squirrel’s head as neatly as 
esible. 

Pe Are you the fellow who shot the rebel that killed my captain last 

winter?” asked Gen, Smith with a smile, 

“ Yes, pir.” 

* Well, go to your quarters.” 


O_p HuNpRED In Camp.—The Yorktown correspondent 
Re Philadelphia /nquirer relates a striking incident of camp life, as 
ollows: 

“ On Saturday evening, a few hours after sunsct, while we were sit- 
ting in our teut in company with several others, ‘specials, one of our 
number, lying his hand upon our knee, sucwenly said to us, ‘ Hark! 
what is that!’ Ina second all had ceased talking, and every ear endea- 
vored to catch the sound which had attracted the attention of his com- 
rade. There was a silence for a moment, and then there was wafted 
across the air the music of that glorious anthem, ‘ Old Hundred,’ in 
which it seemed a thousand voices were participating. 

* All of us immediately sought the open air, and there stood until the 
last note died away upon our ears. Never before have we heard auy- 





INCIDENTS OF THE WAR. 


Tux Steer oF Deatu.—A correspondent of the St. Louis 
Republican, writing from Pittsburg Landing, says: ‘‘ An incident some- 
what curious oceurred in Gen. MeClerland’s quarters, When the rebels 
were driven back on Monday, and he regained possession, on enterin 
his tent, a figure, in rebel costume, was sitting in a chair, the heac 
resting on a table, as if its owver was dosiug, very much in the style 
that sleepy clerks do after a hard day’s work. Aslight shake to waken 
the apparent sleeper, and the body ofa seeps fell upon the floor, 
Wounded in a manner that must have caused him excruciating pain 
when lying down, he had crawled into the chair and died. Others were 
dead upon the cots,” 


o- 

AN INCIDENT IN NasuvILLe.—Over the large gate at the 
Provost Marshal's splendid headquarters—Elliott’s female school— 
waves a Union flag. A very ardent secesh lody, who wished to see Col. 
Matthews, was about to pass through the gate, when looking = she 
beheld the proud flag flapping like an cagie’s wing over his cyrie, Btart- 
jag back horror-struck, she held up her hands and exclaimed to the 
suard : 

a Dear me! I can’t go under that dreadful Lincoln flag. Is there no 
other way for me to euter?” 

“Yes, madame,” promptly replied the soldier, and turning to his 
comrade, he said: 

“ Here, orderly, bring out that rebel flag and lay it on the ground at 
the little gate, and let this lady walk over it!” 

The lady looked bewildered, and alter hesitating a moment, concluded 
tu bow her head to the invincible Goddess of Freedom, whose immacu- 
late shrine is the folds of the “ Star Spangled isanner.” The rebels may 
all just as well conclude to follow her example. 


Tue PLeASURES OF PICKETING.—A correspondent of the 
Fall River (Mass.) News, writing from in front of Yorktown, says: 

* One of the pleasant incidents of warfare which every one has not 
the pleasure of wituessing, the members of Co. A participated in yester- 
day, We were detailed to do picket duty on the outposts. We started 
with a company of the New York sith, at two o’clock Thursday after 
noon, When we arrived at our post, | concluded that we had got into a 
hornet’s nest by the buzzing of the little messengers by our ears. We 
were stationed on Warwick Creek, and the enemy’s pickets were on the 
opposite side, about 600 oe above. ‘they kept up a continual fire dur- 
jug the afternoon, and the way some of their bullets whistled past our 
heads if we poked them from behind a tree, inclined us to believe that 
they were well armed and understood their use. Our orders were not 
to fire back, but in violation of ordersa stray shot would once in a 
while find ¢s way to the opposite side, to let them know that we still 
lived. ‘This firing was kept up until dark, when the tongue superseded 
the rifle. Now came the tug of war. Epithets were hurled spitefully 
across Warwick’s turbid waters. ‘Th burden of their song appeared to 
be, ‘ We will give you Bull Run, Whatdo youthink of Corinth? You 
can have Yorktown if you can take it. You are five to one, but you 
can’t whip ua,’ to which latter assertion one of our boys replied that it 
was 60, as it took four Yankees to catch one of them for one of us to 
whip. ‘They finally came to the conclusion they could not out-talk us 
iu that style, so they tried another tack, made all manner of inquiries 
of how we lived, what State we were from, etc. They informed us that 
they were from South Carolina, and if we would not fire upon them in 
the morning they would come out and talk with us, 

Morning came, and with it a friendly convers:tion ensued, at first un- 
der cover of trees, and as they gained confidence, either party came out 
from cover. ‘They told us that they lived principall apes resh meat 
and ‘sponge ’—soft breafl, ‘shingles’—hard bread—had played out 
witn them. Salt was not within their limits, it being $20a sack. Coflee 
could not be got—it was a luxury not enjoyed by a soldier. We asked 
them if they any ‘ salt junk,’ No, they had not got down to pickled 
mule yet, 

They are not allowed to read anything but the Richmond Dispatch, 
and they said that lied like h—l. When the time came for them to be 
relieved they told us to look out for ourselves, as there was a new crowd 
coming on, and they would not be responsible for what they would do, 
Aud sure enough in a short time the ball was again opened by whistling 
bullets from our 0; sing friends. They told us that Gen. Magruder 
was on a drunk the day before, and was putting on his airs as usual when 
in that condition. We were 30 hours on this picket, and all were well 
pleased with the novelty of the service.” 


Moses Bryan.—Among the contrabands who have come 
in to Gen, Burnside are Moses and Africa Bryan, The former asked 
for Gen. Burnside, Having his tent pointed out, he entered it, and 
proceeded to introduce himself. Bowing to the General, he says: 

“ T took the liberty to call on eye am Moses Bryan.” 

“ Well,” says the General, ‘1 am Gen, Burnside. Are you a good 
Union man, Moses ?” 

“T am that,” says Moses, 

“ Well, then, give me your hand,” says the great-hearted hero; and he 
at once clasped the hand of this sable ally of the nation. “ Have you 
been looking for me?’ he continued. 

“Yes, massa, I and my people have watched, and have prayed for you 
so long and so often,” was the late bondman’s answer. 

“ What, wasn’t you afraid we would sell you to Cuba?” the General 
next asked, 

“No, sir,” said the other, “ we know you never do that.” 

And here, after mutual interchanges of good wishes, the visitor, with 
a native politencss which would have set well on the shoulders of any 
one, had the good sense to see that the interview had continued long 
enough, and withdrew. 


A CONTRABAND IN MaNnacirs.—A fugitive slave with fet- 
ters upon his legs yesterday made his way into this city, and was safely 
conducted to the depot for coutrabands. His master had chained him to 
keep him ‘rom running away—-he broke the ehain and escaped with t 
manacles upon his bi was by hig master, but again esca 
from him, and we presume he f now safe from the fiends wlio hunt him. 
— Washington Republican, May 5. 


WuatT THEY Ane FicitinG ror.—A letter from Fort Macon 
relates that after the capture a Yankee soldier asked one of the rebels 


thing so magnificently grand as that same‘ Old Hundred’ sung by the 
soldiers of the Union army on the plains of Yorktown. The air was 
made vocal with the music, and the woods around reverberated with the 
mighty strain. Beneath the canopy of heaven the soidier gazed upward 
into the starlight sky and sang unto God, ‘from who all blessings 
flow,’ an anthem that stirred in the heart of man the best and holicst 
emojious, ‘The incident was a sublime one cither ior the poet or the 
artist.” 


Tur OLD FLaG.—A National flag that has seen service 
was displayed in Boston on Wednesday in lionor of the capture of New 
Orleans, tt bears the fullowing inscription: “ This flag was banished 
from New Orleans when Louisiana voted to secede. ft will be used 
there again to celebrate the glorious victories of the Union.” The 
Bosion Journal says: 

“Two years ago it was first used in New Orleans at the inauguration 
of the statue of Henry Clay. In January, 1861, when the city was illu- 
minated to celebrate the secession of Louisiana, it served the purpose of 
a carpet to prevent injury from the burning candles, after which it was 
sent to this city, the owner having no further use torit. After several 
months’ service here in the Union cause, it now waves to celebrate the 
victory at New Orleans, and in a few days will be returned to that city 
in triumph, to be re-established in its original position.” 


CONTRABANDS AT PITTSBURG LANDING.—There are a 

couple of contrabands in the culinary department—one from Fort Donel- 

son and one from Corinth, The latter came through the rebel lines on 

Sunday night of the fight, and brought two horses over with him. He 

suid he wanted to take the horses to the gunboats. 

He says: ** Some of der rebels say you ail fiten for dere property, and 

some jor de Union, and some tor de niggers, Dey say ole Linkum ¢}:a.’t 

rule dem,” 

When asked, “* Were you at Manassas?” 

** No, I wish I had been dar,” 

“ Why?’ 

“Wy, I'd got away dat much de sooner.” 

‘Well, ain’t the time of enlistment out with a great many of their 

troops?” 

* De time is out with a good many of ’em, an dey got deir land, too 

ery ane, trom de way dey lay in de ground, and you ail turnin’ em into 
eir land, 

He is decidedly gates and sprightly. 

Fort Donelson Jim relates: “‘ Me au’ anoder nigga was goin’ ‘long in 

Donelson, a carryin’ bags of meal on our backs, and a cannon ball took 

the meul off de odder nigga’s back ’out hurting him, I jis remarked, 

‘ Lor-r-d-i-e-e an went on zif nothin’ had happened.” 


BROTHER AGAINST BrotnHER.—A Pittsburg Landing corre- 
spondent of the Cleveland Herald states that “‘ During the battle a ser- 
geant in the 2d Kentucky, Company B, found his brother, a mere boy, a 
private in the 4th re rebel regiment, lying wounded on the field, 
unconscious. He carried him off, and he is now better and seems to 
regret what he had done, It waa touching to see two brothers, one 
detending his country and the other a traitor, wounded and a prisoner, 
All —— i suid was, ‘ Eddy, what will mother say when she 
1ears of this 


‘*Music Hatu Cars,” eTc.—The correspondent of the 
Cincinnati Times with Gen, Mitchel’s command is responsible for the 
following yarn: 

*“ The swine in this part of the or, are musically inclined, and all 
come up to breakfast to the tune or ‘ Dixie.’ On every plantation the 
oldest ‘ darkey’ hes the honor of playing music to the hogs for about an 
hour every morning, and from the very moment when he first com- 
mences, till the end of the piece, the shrill, piercing notes of the hogs are 
heard coming from all directions, and blending with the music of the 
darkey, trom the very full grown sow to,the smallest of the litter; these 
notes are audible a mile distant. Ican_never forget when I first wit- 
nouns me scene, and for the life of me I could not tell or make out what 

t meant, 

‘“*] was on my way from Shelbyville, Tenn., to Huntsville, Ala., and 
boing alone I started very early, #0 as to overtake the army, who were a 
day in advance of me. Kiding upon a very steep hill, I heard a shrill, 
sharp sound, and thought it must be a locomotive, At this time I was 
surrounded by trecs on either side, The sound continued. Finally, I 
heard such a terrible rambling in the woods among the trees that I put 
spur to my horse and started off as fast as I could go, and the further 
and more = I sped the greater the rumbling. At last I came to 
the serious conclusion that I was ‘ played out,’ must surely fall Into 
the hands of the rebels. 

“‘T halted, and in less than five minutes I saw hogs of eve rade, 
color and species making the tallest kind of tracks down the ‘hills to- 
ward where the music came from. There were black hogs, white hogs, 
yellow hogs, speckled hogs and gray hogs—all running in one direction. 

P d fora tand surveyed the scene, and, finally, I followed 
in the train, and as I descended there stood before me a nigger, as black 
as ebony, blowing away on an old horn, and surrounded by at least 500 
attentive listeners in the shape of hogs. As I approached the old darkey 
saluted me with a ‘Good-morning, massa.’ 

«Well, my friend,’ I remarked, ‘ what in creation are you blowing 
that infernal old horn for? 

# Ebony opened his wide mouth, displaying at the same time as 
fine a set of teeth as I ever looked at, and laughed as loud as he could, 
and then said : 

‘** Massa, you’se bein’ from the Norf, where none of dese things is 
g wine on,’ 

‘“L anewered, ‘ Yes; but what does it all mean?” 

“* You see, massa,’ responded the old man, ‘ all dose hogs dar; be- 
fore I commenced playin’ dar wasn’t one hog here, but w: Pg 





Man, massa, I is.’ 

“T then asked him what tune he liked best, and played most to rally 

the hogs. He responded, ‘ Dixie.’ Well, I thought to myself, can it be 
and ern hog march to t 


bro 
In 
end ob de hour all massa’s hogs are in trom de woods, Ise a good mane 


ARREST OF THE ALLEGED MURDERER OF FELLNER 
AT ST. LOUIS. 


In our number for Nov. 16, 1861, our readers will find por- 
traits of Ratzky and Miss Flaum, both of whom were suspected of 
complicity in the murder of Sigismund Fellner, the German d:amond 
merchant. That the publication of Ratzky’s portrait has led to his 
arrest is evident, since the St. Louis Democrat says that when the officer 
arrested a man who passed under the name of H. ‘Teiber, for cheating, he 
was so struck with his resemDlance to the engraved pes of Ratzky 
that he called him by that name, which, in the surprise of the moment, 
he acknowledged to be his. The circumstances of lis detection are 
curious, and seem to suggest that if he a murdered the wealthy 
diamond merchant he got none of his wealth, since he has been making 
a precarious living for months in St. Louis, and owed his detection to a 
swirdling operation for only $50. It seems that, flying to St. Louis, he 
engaged in buying horses, as he stated, for the Government. His last 
transaction led to his arrest. The St. Louis paper says that he pur- 
chased a horse of a Mrs. McBearen for $90, paying $10 cash, and giving 
a note for the balance. The note not being honored, the indignant lady 
placed the matter in the hands of Police Chief Couzens, who found him 
at Rock Spring, and arrested him. His appearance agreeing with the 
portrait published in FRANK LeSLIE’s ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER, he 
acknowledged his identity, and has been sent to New Jersey, to be tried 
for the offence with which he is charged. Asthe only surviving witness 
a him has returned to wy! it will be very difficult to convict 
him. It will be remembered that Albertina Flaum, who was suspected 
of being one of the accomplices, committed suicide in prison. 





AN ENGLISH BARONET’S ADVENTURE. 


Tue Evening Post has got the advance sheets of a new work on 
America by that well-known and distinguished baronet, Sir Lyon 
Bouse, and has printed several characteristic extracts from his 
“Notes.” As most of our readers have met Sir Lyon (he generally 
drops the Sir, and passes himself off as a plain Mr. with a plain 
name, merely calling himself an Englishman), we give the following 
incident as related by himself—how he rode in an omnibus down 
Broadway : 

“Soon after I had taken my seat, the man who gat next to me, and 
whom, it is needless to say, I had never seen before, had the impu- 
dence to turn to me—directly to me—and tell me it was a very fine 
morning; and even while [ was wondering at the extraordinary 
habits of this semi-barbarous place, he had the effrontery to add that 
he hoped we should have a continuation of fine weather for the sake 
ofthe army. Ofcourse, I took no notice of him whatever. What 
business had he to obtrude his opinions of the weather upon me, or 
his hopes? And as to his army, whut was it to me if they all rotted 
ina heap? The sooner the better, perhaps; for then this ridiculous, 
savage, blackguard war might stop, and the deficient quarter per 
cent. on my stock be paid. 

** While I was thinking over this unpleasant experience, and devi- 
sing measures to protect myself against its recurrence during my 
future travels here, there was a sudden and dreadful pounding on 
the top of the omnibus, but no one seemed to notice it. After a few 
minutes it was heard again with increased vigor. I looked up, and 
at my fellow-passengers inquiringly, and found that they were also 
looking at me inquiringly. But as the pounding soon ceased I fell 
again into the pleasant train of reflections which always succeed a 
bottle of Alsop’s ale, when, all at once, the pounding broke out again 
with such fury that it seemed to me as if the top cf the omnibus must 
come in. J looked round again, and again found +11 my companions 
looking at me, evidently very much interested to know what my 
opinion was of this somiaeabhe occurrence. I was about to express 
my annoyance and indignation In proper terms, when one of them 
said to me: 

“‘* Stranger, I rather guess as haouw he wants yeour farr afore he 
totein yeouw any furder.’ 

* * He, who’s he ?’ 

«Wahl, th’ driver; ’n I reckon yeouw’d better pay up pooty c’n- 
sidduble darnd quick ef ye don’t want ter be turned eout o’ th’ 
stayge.” 

‘*T will remark here, in passing, once for all, that this is the style 
of speech and manners which is found all over this country, I ex- 
cept, of course, certain people who talk and behave like English gen- 
tlemen of average cultivation; but of course mo one comes to 
America to see or write about them. But I must resume my story. 
“* Very well, if the driver wants my fare, why don’t he come and 
get it? How can I give it to him ?’ 

“*Up thar,’ pointing to a small round hole in the front of the top 
of the omnibus. 

“‘T took out my fare, which I had previously found to be six cents 
(equal to about three-pence sterling), and was going to push it up 
through the hole, when one of the passengers who sat nearer the 
front (it will hardly be believed) put out his hand with the evident 
intention of taking my money from me. Such a barefaced attempt 
at — I never suw. or heard of before. But 1 was not to be 
thrown off my guard. I clutched my money tightly, and asked him 
what he meant by such outrageous conduct, though my experience 
about my stock might have taught me what to expect. He had the 
audacity to ask my pardon, and say that he only meant to save me 
some trouble. But ( was not to be taken in by any such palaver, and 
was about to tell him that he was a d—d repudiating ruffian, when, as 
I stood with my head bent down, the omnibus started off at a quick pace 
over the ice-blocked street, which caused such a frightful jolting that 
my hat was crushed over my eyes, and Iquickly thrown in a sitting pos- 
ture upon the floor of the infernal machine in which I had been entrap- 
ped. Ofcourse this was a concerted plan between the driver and the 
robbers inside ; but I clutched my six cents closely in one hand and put 
the other upon my pocket-book. I felt—for, from the condition of m 
head, I could not see—hands upon me which lifted me up; but 
broke from them and, tearing off my hat, resumed my seat for a 


‘moment. After casting a withering glance at this are A specimen 


assemblage of Americans I left the omnibus precipitately and paid 
the driver outside, giving him, at the same time, a piece of may mind 

for which the scoundrel reviled me as long as he was in sight. I 
should not omit saying that this scandalous occurrence was deemed 
a particularly good joke by the thieves among whom I had fallen, all 
of whom drove off on the broad grin.” 








A SUBTERRANEAN railway is now in an advanced state of 
construction, running about four and a halt miles under the city of Lon- 
don. It commences at Victoria street, in the midst of what was ior- 
merly a disreputable thoroughfare, but is now a common centre for the 
Great Northern, the London, Chatham and Dover, and the Metropolitan 
lines. From that point it passes eastwardly, having a large number of 
intermediate stations. On the occasion of a recent a made through a 
perteg of its length, the air was found to be perfectly sweet, and free 
all unpleasantness or dampness. The locomotives used condense 
their steam and consume their own smoke, so that neither gas nor vapor 
is perceptible. The surface of the rails is made of steel. The line is 
made for two gauges, and it hus a double track throughout. The car- 
riages will be roomy, well ventilated, and lighted with Ye, gas. It 
is expected that the road will be opened about the middle of June, 


MY LOVE. . 


Ladies who in Love’s lore are deeply read, 

l of my lady would discourse with you; 

I cannot paint her worth in colors true, 

Yet will my heart be eased by this essay. 

When all her graces rise before my view, 

Such sweetness on my soul by love is shed, 

That, if I then but dare the theme pursue, 

Th: world would be enamoured of my lay. 

= nyt _—— = 1 powtray / 
er charma, lest fear sho ame my trembling wing; 

But of her noble nature I will sing, 

In strains that feebly all her wort aisplay, 

To yo@dair dames and damosels, for th 

Is not @ theme for meaner ears, | wis — Dante. 


OF T ast.—The Progres, of Lyons (France), 
nen just discovered a Celtic bark sunk in the mud 

ch is supposed to have remained there in a bed 
Several centuries. This bark is of a single piece 
au Indian canoe, It measures 27 feet in 
The wood of which it is composed is com- 









blowed dis hor» dey all started from ey of de woods an‘ riows vestige of the navigation of the Allo- 
uphere. Iseatdis Heinis for de Lord keuae! many and T hag i the Mureum of Lyons, aire it will be con- 
ght in millions of h with dis mtisie, set to play every morn- which deseend the Rhone from Savoy. 
daylight alongside dis fence and den_stop for one hour, and at de 


“A poze chil geom a large family to some 
 folke who an rked Mrs. Partington, “but my poor hus- 
ell a story-of a woman in some part of the world, where he 


stopped one night, who had nineteen children in five years, or five in 
do remember 








possible that the Southern chivalry South he 
same tune 1” J 


nineteen years,*I don’t recollect which, but I it was one or 
7 
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A WEEKLY NEWSPAPER, 
TH 5 Established in 1822, 
DEVOTED TO 
NEWS, POLITICS, CRITICISM, AND 
GENERAL LITERATURE. 
Price $3 PER ANNUM; 6 CENTS PER Copy. 
Send for Specimen Copies, with price, to the 
ALBION OFFICE, 16 Beekman &t., N. ¥ 


“LITTLE MACK,” 
The Hero of the Day. 


PORTRAIT OF GEN. McCLELLAN oy steel), 
from a recent Photograph belonging to the family. 
An accurate likeness. Size, 12 by 16 inches. Prive 25 
cents each, or $15 per 100. Cories will be sent in a 
case, by mail, prepaid, on receipt of the price in coin 
or stamps. } 

A fine steel portrait..—N. Y. Tribune. 

“A life-like and striking likeness.".—N. Y, World, 

““Exeellently engraved and faithful.”—W. Y. Zven- 
ng Post, ” 

* A fine and spirited engraving.”.—N. Y. Com, 


Advertiser, 

AGENTS WANTED 
for the above and for “‘ Lossing’s Pictorial History of 
the United States,” “ Life of Gen. McClellan,” “ Life 
of Gen. Scott,” and a varicty o/ other wi rks. 

All kinda of School and Miscc!lancous BOOKS, 
STATIONERY, PHOTOGRAPHIC ALBUMS AND 
CARD PHOTOGRAPHS, &c., &c., supplied at the 
lowest wholesale prices. 

Any book sent f mail, prepaid, to any address, on 
receipt of the retail price, or by express at the whole- 


sale rate, 
GEO, W. ELLIOTT, 
342 No. 39 Walker st., New York, 





Prince’s Protean Fountain Pen, 















SS SS SSS 

No. 1Gold Pen will write from 8 to 10 hours. .$5 00 
“ 2 “ “ “ “ “ 6 to 3 “ os 4 00 
“ 2 “ee “ “ in “ 4 to 6 “ Frys 3 50 


Call or send ome for Circular, 
341 GEO. F, HAW KES, 64 Nassau St., N. Y. 





1 94 PROCURES, postage prepaid, At- 
water’s Patent Press and Book for 
Copying Business Letters instantly and perfectly. 
Thousands already sold. Agents wanted. Profits, 
sales and satisfaction good, Send Stamp for particu- 
“ars. J. H. ATWATER, 
337-42 Box 116, Providence, R. 1, 


Prescott’s Cartridge Revolvers. 











The 8 in., or iy? Size, carries a Ball weighing 38 
to the Ib., and the No. 32, or 4in, Revolver, a Ball 80 
to the lb. By recent experiments made in the Army, 
these Revolvers were pronounced the best and most 
effective weapons in usc. Also 


BALLARD'S PATENT BREECH-LOADING RIFLE. 

This Arm ta entircly new, and is universally ac- 
knowiedoed to 'e the nearest to pertection of any 
Breeen touting Kite ever mate Length of Harrel, 24 
inecher; weignt of Kitle * pounds. Size of Calibre 
adapted to Nos, 22 38. and 44 Copper yp py ay 
Car'ridges, For particulars catt or acnd for a Circu- 
lar to MEKWIN & ERAN, Sole Agents, 

tf No. 262 Broadway, New York, 


To the Nervous and Debilitated. 





This wonderful remedy, chiefly composed from the 
essence of aplant that grows in the tea districts of 
China, the use of which is prescribed by learned 
Chinese physicians as an antidote to the effect of « 
ing opium, &e., was diseovered by Dr. Adain Laurie 
M.R.t:.S.. while attached to the French and British 
Embass.es at tong Koug,and by him introduced into 
European practice, 

These Vills take no effect as a cathartic, but act 
specitically on the blood and nervous centres; are a 
speedy and infallible remedy for 
NEURALGIA, TICDOLOREUX, DYSPEPSIA, ST. VITUS’S 

DANCE, LANGUOR, LASSITUDE, DEPRESSION OF 

Spirits, Nervous HEADACHE, IRRITABILI- 
TY, EXCITEMENT, IMPOTENCY, EXCES- 
SIVE Usk oF TOBACCO, 
and all diseases from impure blood or nervous derange 
ment, and may be taken with entire safety by the most 
delicate lady or tender child. 

One Dollar per Carton of forty pills, or a hundred 
for Two Dollars. Free by mail on receipt of cash by 

GEO. BULPIN, General Agent, 512 Broadway, 
Slo Opposite St. Nicholas Hotel, New York. 





ents Wanted in every State in the Union, to 
sell JOUIN’S PATENT KEROSENE OIL BURNER, for 
Fluid Lamps. costes only one cent per week; no danger 
of expiosion: sample sent on receipt of four red 
stamps. Address JOSKPH DODAN, No, 22 Duane 
St., New York. 342-46 


“‘Mioustaches and Whiskers in 42 
Days.”—This Great Secret and many others ina 
new Book, mailed free for 20 cts.; 8for $1. Seventh 
Edition, Address 

HUNTER & CO., 
342-45 Hinsdale, N: 1. 





Agents.—To those having ataste for speculation, 
we are offering great inducements for the introduction 
of our goods. Men of the micitt KIND. and fitted for 
the business, will be liber ily treated with; none 
others need apply. For full partrenters and terms 
address, with stamp, HUBBARD BROS. 

Jobvbers of Jewellery, 

34245 65 Nassau Strect, New York. 


FURNITURE ! 


WHOLESALE 


in part, of 


FURNITURE !! 


AND RETAILL,. 


DEGRAAF & TAYLOR, 


(Formerty H. P.. Dearaar,) 
NO. 87 BOWERY, NEW YORK. 


This establishment is six storcys in height, and extends 242 feet through to No, 65 Chrystie Street—making 
it one of the largest Furniture Houses in the United States, 


They are prepared to offer great inducements to the Wholesale Trade for Time or Cash. Their stock con 


ROSEWOOD PARLOR AND CHAMBER FURNITURE 


Mahogany and Walnut Parlor and Chamber Furniture ; 


Also, CANE and WOOD SEAT work, all qvalities; HAIR, HUSK and SPRING MATTRESSES 
large stock; ENAMELLED CHAMBER FURNITURE, in Sets, from $22 to $100. 


JENNY LIND AND EXTENSION POST BEDSTEADS 
Five feet wide, especially for the Southern Trade, 
aw Their facilities for manufacturing defy competition, All work guaranteed as represented, 





TIFTANY & O., 
LATE 


TIFFANY, YOUNG & ELLIS, 


Fine Jewellery, Precious Stones, Watches, Silver 
Ware, Brovzes, Clocks, Rich Porcelain Articles of Art 


and an. 
0. 550 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
Hovusk tx Paris, TIFFANY, REED & CO, 


Trade List of Cheap Watches and Jewellery sent 
free. Address SALISBURY BRO. & CO., Provi- 
dence, R. I. 341-44 





Cedar Glen Seminary, Sing Sing, N. Y. 
—Young Ladies boarded and educated ; under ten. $126 
a year; over ten, $150; location unsurpassed, Circu- 
lars supplied by Mrs, Freeman, Principal. 342 


~ BLLIO’’S POCKET REVOLVER. 
. Sara A MOST POWERFUL 





ay Seog ARM which can be carried 


constaitly about the person 





witho:t inconvenience or 
danger. Length four inches, 
scarcely more than that of 
the barrels. It is the most 
- compact, safe and powerful 
Pocket Revolver ev: made; weighs only eight ounces, 
charged with cartridges, which can be purchased in 
hardware stores, each barrel rifled, gain twist and 
sighted. Will penetrate one inch of pine at 150 yards. 
Se Send for Jilustrated Circular. 
Retail Price, Plated Frame, with 100 cartridges, oe 00 
‘ “ ‘ 


Blued Frame, . 
Trade supplied, T. W. MOORE, 
Baz 426 Broadway, New York. 


Commercial Travellers and Agents 
Wanted to Sell our 


25 Cent Portfolio Package. 


Contents—18 Sheets Note Paper, 18 Envelopes, 1 
Penholder, 1 Pen, 1 Pencil, 1 Blotting Pad, 100 Recipes, 
1 War Hymn, 5 Engravings. 1 New Method tor Com- 
puting Interest, 9 Fashionable Desigus for Marking 
Letters, 4 tor Undersleeves, 2 for Collars, 1 for Un''«r- 
skirt, 1 for Embroidered Body and Sleeves, 2 for Ti- 
fants’ Christening Robes, 1 for Child’s Apron. | ior 
Child’s Full Dress, | for Misses’? Embroidered | | ess, 





1 for Handkerchies Border, 1 Penwiper, 1 for). sing, 
Also one FASHIONABLE ARTICLE OF RICH | UWEL- 
LERY. Agents make $10a day. Send ster : ‘or Cir- 
cular of wholesale prices. WIER . CO., 
Publishers, 34 South Third St., Philacei lia, Pa. 
Sampie 50 cis. 0 


Wanted—Local and Travelling Agents for the 





best paying Book out, containing 30 Portraits and 
30 Biographies of the Heroes «{ ihe —- War, 
Price, bound in cloth, 50 cts.; extra _clegant, 75 cte, 


Send $1 for samples of both styles. For particulars 
address, with stamp inclosed, G. W. TOMLINSON, 
Boston, Mass. 344 








Notice—To those wishing to succeed in business, 
or anything they wish to accomplish, get one or all 
of the Gipsics’ Seven Secret Charms. Thousands 
have done so, and now are thankful for sending, 
‘They cost but little, and do much good, Can be sent 
by mail. For particulars sead stamp to 
E. F. MAYO, 

S44 Ballston Spa, New York. 


“The Greatoct Thing Oute’--Send to M. 
W.Ufas ros, M L., for one Package of his IMpxeRIAL 
OnGatinr, which will cause, in one month, a fine 
Keard to grow on the smoothest of faces, Come now 
ye smooth-faced, and be made men, Send 50 cts. and 
a 3-cent stamp, to pay return portage, and receive a 
package by return mail. Address M.W. HAXTEN, 
ay care Lock-box L, Houghton P, O., Michigan. 





ORNAMENTAL IRON WORK, 


Wrought, Cast and Wire. 
Iron RAILINGS, GATEWAYS, PIERS, BALCONIES, 


* 


VERANDA AND FARM FENCES, TREE GUARDS, 
STALL GUARDS, MANGERS AND Winpow GUARDS. 
IRON FURNITURE. 

R ~~ Cradles and Cribs, Also—Mattresses, 

all kinds. 

Wire Flower Trainers, Stands, Baskets, &e, 

Illustrated catalogue mailed on receipt of four 3-cent 

siampe. HUTCHINSON & WICKERSHAM, 

No. 259 Canal St., near Broadway, New Yor?, 
General Agents for “ New York Wire Kailing Co.” 

344 


The Barly Physical Degeneracy ‘of 
AMERICAN PEOPLE, 


And the early melancholy de¢line of Childhood and 
Youth, just published by DR, STONK, Physician to 
the Troy I .ung and Ilya.enic Institute, 

A Treatise on the above subject, the cause of Ner- 
vous Debiiity, Marasmus and Consumption; Wasting 
of the Vital Fluide, the mysterious and hidden causes 
for Palpitation, Impajred Nutrition and Digestion. 
#@- Yai! not to sead two red Stampe and obtain this 
book. Ad:lrers 


DR. ANDREW STONE, 


Physician to the Troy Lung and Hygicnic Institate 
and Vhysicion for Diseases of the Heart, Throat and 





Lungs, No. 96 Fifth §t., Troy, N. ¥. 337-00 





The Best Souvenir of the War! 


On May 1, 1862, was published a New Monthly 
Serial, entitled 


BALLADS OF THE WAR. 
A series of 
PICTORIAL LYRICS 
From the well-known pen of 


MR. A. J. H. DUGANNB, 


jeeps, illustrated from Original Drawings, by 
the best Artists, and beautifully printed on hot-pressed 
paper. 
A s’art will appear every month, including, among 
other events, the 
FALL OF SUMTER, BALL’s BLUFF, 
DEATIL OF LYON, Port ROYAL, 
DEATH OF ELLSWORTH, Forr DONELSON, 
NEWBERNE, PiTTSHULG LANDING, 
ROANOKE, HlaAMrron Roaps, 
PKA RIDGE, &e., &e. 
The whole forming an 


ILLUSTRATED POETICAL SOUVENIR, 


of every event, in the present most important strug- 
gie in the history of this great Nation, 

Part L, entitled, THE MARCH TO THE CAPT- 
TOL (of the Gith Regiment of Massachusetts), will 
appear as above, 

Single Parts (Monthly, free by post), 25 cts. 
One Year (12 Monthly parts), sg $3 
Liberal Terms to the Trade, Clubs and C nvagsers. 
Apply to JOHN ROBINS, 
ol’ O, Box 3,940, 37 Park Row, N. Y. 








Gold! Gold !—Full Instructions in Ventrilo- 
quism, and how to win the undying love of the oppo- 
site sex, sent by mail toany person torS5ects. Address 

344 J. KF. JAGGERS, Calhoun, Llinois. 





SINCLAIR TOUSEY, 
121 NAssAu 8r., Ngw YORK, 


General Agent for Publishers, Newsdealers 
and Booksellers. 


Everything required by the trade supplied at the 
lowest rates. 0000 





AGENTS 
Send for our Circular, MAILED FREE, 

Prize STATIONERY PACKETS. 
3.12% PACKETS FOR THE MILLION, 
UNION STATIONERY AND PORTRAIT PACKETS. 
Union STATIONERY AND Rectre PACKETS, 
EXceLsion STATIONERY PACKETS, 
Headquarters for UNION STATIONERY AND 
"RIZE PACKAGES of every description, 

©. HASKINS & CO., 36 Beekman St., New York. 
342 








Royal Havana Lottery, 


ONDUCTED by the Spanish Government 
/ Prizes cashed and information furnished by 
TAYLOR & CO bankers, No, 16 Wall 8t., N. Y. 


FRENCH WINES AND BRANDIES, 


From Messis. PAUL pe Contnck, Monop AND 
GUIRAUD, OF BORDEAUX, 
Warranted strictly pure and for sale by 
J. MARC. MARTIN 
335-44 No. 203 Pearl 8t., New York. 





8. Rosenheimer, Corn Doctor, No. #1 
Canal St.—Dr. R. operates on hard and soft Corns, 
Club Naila, Bunions, Nails penetrating Flesh, &c. The 
Doetor hs the priviboge to refer to Hon, J. J. Crit- 
tenden, Professor Liehig, Colombia College; Robert 
Murray, U. S. Marshal; D. Decl :van, City Inspector; 
Col. MeLcod Murphy, and hosts of others, 3A0-41 


DR. MARSHALL’S 
Headache and Catarrh Snuff 


Will cure nearly af the comman 


DISEASES OF THE WMEAD 
EXCEPT WRONG -HLADEDNESS, 
It purges out all tlols, strengthens the 
ginnds, ind gives a he ) lou to the parts effected. 
The editor of the Binghamton Republican says 
that Marshall's Snuff is evidently a thing uot to 
i SNEEZED AT. 
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WATCHES. 


A Wholesale Stock of 10,000 Watches 
to be Retailed at Wholesale Prices. 


Now is your time to buy and save the Jobbers’ and 
yt rofits. 

8 is the first opportunity offered for purchasing 
one Watch on equal a rae A terms as the regulas 
dealers buy by the dozen. 

‘rom the ae partial list may be derived an 
idea of what can really be saved by purchasing from 
first hands : 

Solid Silver-case, Open-face Watches, $6 50; usual 


peice, 000. 
§ Silver Hunting-case Cylinder, $8; usual price, 


¢ Silver Hunting-case Lever, $10; usual price, 
American Timek Silver Hunting-case, ; 
usaal price, 6.” preeanny 00; 
Silver Hunting-case Lever, fine Timekeeper— 
the day of the month accurately—$20; usual 

price, $35. 
Fine Gold Hunting-case Lady’s Watch, $28; usual 


- Solid Gold Hunting-case, beautifully enameled and 
set with genuine Diamonds, $45; ugeel poles, $75. 

Fine English Levers, Heavy Gold Hunting-cases, 
$65; usual price, $85. 

Fin» Silver, Hunting-case, wy Ao Plate, La- 
o, hy +a equally as good in sh as best Solid 

» $12. 

In ordering, you will please incloese $2 as a guaran- 
tee that the poceage will be taken, and you can pay 
the balance to the Express. 

On examination of 8, if parties are not suited 
they can return the same, and the money will be re- 
funded, less Express charges. 

Letters containing orders must be registered. 

344 J. L. FERGUSON, 208 Broadway, N. Y. 





JUST PUBLISHED, 
THE MAY NUMBER 


OF THE 


Great Comic Paper of the World. 
Being No. 51 of 


FRANK LESLIE'S 
BUDGET OF FUN. 


FRANK LESLIE’S BUDGET OF FUN. 
FRANK LESLIE’S BUDGET OF FUN. 
FRANK LESLIE'S BUDGET OF FUN. 
FRANK LESLIE’S BUDGET OF FUN. 
FRANK LESLIE'S BUDGET OF FUN. 


The chief Cartoons represent the Great Crises of the 
present Rebellion, depicting the mortal agonies of 


THE DYING ALLIGATOR, 
and his final descent into Perdition. 
A Mammoth Illustration, being the 


LARGEST COMIC PICTURE EVER PUB- 
LISHED, 


LARGEST COMIC PICTURE EVER PUB- 
LISHED, 

LARGEST COMIC PICTURE EVER PUB- 
LISHED, 

of the Last Act of the Rebellion. Also, 


JOHN BULL'S LATEST STYLE OF FASH- 
ION, OR TRYING IT ON, 


JOHN BULL’S LATEST STYLE OF FASH- 
ION, OR TRYING IT ON. 

THE LIVING CORPSE OF DAVISDOM. 
THE DUTCHMAN’S TOOTHACHE. 
SPRING MISERIES. 
DEFINITIONS OF THE DAY. 

Besides numerous other Comic Cuts. 

The Literature is equally excellent, being chiefly 
Original Contributions by the greatest Humorists of 
the Age. 

The only reliable War Correspondent of the age, 
the Triangle, corresponds exclus!vely for the BUDGET, 
and gives us the last news from Yorktown, New- 
berne, Corinth, Manassas, &c,, containing information 
found in no other Journal, Pierce Pungent contri- 
butes a fashionable tate of scandal. The Great Ro- 
mance of “ Treading on Corns” is concluded. Ben, 
Loper has a Contraband Ilistory of the Rebellion, 
and the Ameri-an Moore has a grand article on the 
Police, There are «lso 16 pages (same size as Fuanx 
LESLIE’S ILLUSTRATED NewsPareR), of Bon Mots, 
racy Stories, Western Yarns, and intensely funny 
paragraphs, &c. 

PRICE 8IX CENTS. 

Published every month by 


FRANK LESLIE, 
19 City Hall Square, New York. 





MURRAY, EDDY & CO.'s 


LOTTERIES ! 


AUTHORIZED BY THE STATES OF 


AND 
Missouri, 
Draw daily, in public, under the superintendence of 
Sworn Commissioners, 


wwe The Managers’ Offices are located at Covington, 
Kentucky, and St. Louls, Missouri. 


PRIZES VARY FROM 


$2 50 TO $100,000! 
Tickets from $2 50 to $20. 


a@ Circulars, giving full explanation and the 
Schemes to be drawn, will be sent, free of expense, 
by addressing 
MURRAY, EDDY & CO., Co gton, Kentucky, 

on 


MUBRAY, EDDY & O0., St. Louis, Missouri: 


| 
1 
| 
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FRANK LESLIE’S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 














The scorpion is one of the ost stupid as well as oae of the most venomous of insects. 
no avenue of escape appearing, it usually stings itself to death—striking its poisonous sting into its own head, 


body.”-—CuiLp’s Book or Natura. History. 





Wesson’s Breech-Loading Rifle. 


———————— 





Length of Barrel, 24 inches; Diameter of Bore 
32-100 of an inch; weight only 6 pounds. ’ 
This is the best Rifle at invented, its great superi- 
ori =< of rapidity and facility of Loading, 
and ng 
escape at the breech, and cannot possibly be loaded 
ly; shoots with perfect accurasy; can be 
used all day without cleaning, and will not heat with 
the most rapid firing. J, W. STORRS, 
Also Agent fi Gmith'& Wessove Rovclvrax nd 
or esson’s voivers an 
Cartridge 





SENT BY EXPRESS 
, EVERYWHERE. 


WARDS 
PERFECT FITTING 
SHIRTS. 


Made to Measure at $20 per doz. 


OR SIX FOR TEN DOLLARS. 
MADE OF NEW YORK MILLS MUSLIN, 
With fine Linen bosoms, and warranted as good a 

SHirt as sold in the retail stores at $2 50 each, 
ALSO, THE VERY, BEST SHIRTS THAT CAN 

BE MADE AT $26°TER DOZ. 





with a metallic Coststiee, there is no | 


It varrtes its sting in its tail—never biting as is supposed by the vulgar. 


When * cornered,’ and 


vhich 18 the oftest and consequently the most vulnerable vart of its 





HEADQUARTERS 
FOR CHEAP JEWELLERY. 


HEADQUARTERS FOR BRACELETS AND LOCKETS, 
HEADQUARTERS FOR RINGS, CHAINS AND PINs, 
HEADQUARTERS @OK ALL KINDS OF SETS. 


HEADQUARTERS FOR EVERYTHING in the Jewel | 


lery line. Inclose Stamp for full partieulars. 

Also large size Ambrotype Pins of Gen, McClellan, 
Burnside, Halleck, Grant, Buell, Com, Foote and all 
the Heroes. 

C. P. GIRTON, Manufacturing Jeweller, 

343 208 Broadway, N. Y. 





A Beautiful Microscope for 28 cts.— 
Mageadfying 500 times, mailed on receipt of price. rye 
of different powers, $1. Address F. B, BOWEN, 
Box 220, Boston, Mass. 3430 


10,000 Agents 1—Magnificent chances for you! 
Address Box 362, Syracuse, N, Y. 342-430 


Agents—I!f you wish to invest a small capital in a 
meoark business, examine the merits of the MUL- 
POMICROON, ‘Call and see it, or send for a Circular. 
8. C. RICKARDS & CO., 102 Nassau St., N. Y. 

"20 

Agents «re making more money by selliag RickK- 
ARDY UNION Prize STATIONERY AND RectipK 
PACKAGE than by any other investment. Our Pack- 
age siin such demand that Agents easily make from 
$10 to 15a on: Circulars are maied free. 

bens C. RICKARDS & CO., 102 Nassau St., N. Y. 

“30 


CHAS. T. CHICKHAUS, 
176 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 
Importer and Dealer in the most select brands of 





| 


| 
| 
J 


HAVANA SEGARS, 
Wholesale and Retail. Also 
CHICKHAUS’ CHLEBRATED 


P. 8.—Those who think#i cannot make a good Shirt! VIRGINIA SMOKING TOBACCO, 


for $20 per dozen are mistaken. Here is 

oue dozen $20 fine Shirts. 

7 yards of fine ‘Linen, at 56 cts, per 
aking and cutting. ipecchephaes me — 


Laundry, $!; buttan 
Profit.cesebeesee o.and gotten, 76 ate 


3 02 







WO ee eee dew dee eee eweees 





| PPP he eh ee kh ey eee $20 00 
Self-Measurement for Shirts. 
Printed directions. for seli-measurenent, list of | 
ricos, and drawings of differen’ atyles of Shirts and | 
Jollars sent frec eyerywhere. «These rules are 80 easy | 
to understand that.any one carr take their own mea 
sure. I warrant a perfect ft. 


The cash can be paid to the E 
receipt of the goods. ~ap eter eeeiedae | 


_ The Express Company have orders to allow all par- 
ties to examine the g: before paying for them. If 


the goods rre not as represented, you ar ’ 
return them. rer » YOu are at liberty to 


58. W. H. WAR 
387 Mf ana from, London, 


‘iad _fetween White and Walker Sts., New York. 


CHARLES HEIDS[NCx 
CHAMPAGNE. 


This popular Wine, of which the undersigned 
SOLE AGENTS FOR NCETH AMERICA, 
Received the First Premium at the 
BORDEAUX EXPOSITION IN 18590. 
foe Medal awarded by the jn can be seen at our offer 


~ ( 
717° Ss FAMILY.—Agents Wanted. 
* 293. Dealers supplied. 


| 


' culer Bai te 











oe 67. W BAYAUD & , 100 Pearl &., N. ¥ 


1€ cost of | In Quarter and Half Gross Cases, at #12 per Groes. 
‘ | 1000 
30 ydg Now York Mille Muslin at 18 cts. per yd.¢5 40 | 


IMETHING NEW—WANTED IN EVERY 
Merchants and 
irculars sent FREK. Satisfaction 

aranteed, Samples, 25 cts. each. For terms. &c., 
imclose stamp. C. RICE & CO., Manfr’s Agents, N.Y. 


FRIPNDS OF SOLDIERS! 
LL Articles for Soldiers at Baltimore, Wash- 
ington, Fortress Monroe, H»tteras Inlet, Port 

Royal, a» all other places, should be sent, at half 
rates, ty HARNDEN’S EXPRESS, No. 74 Broad- 
way. Svtiers charged low rates. 


Employment. 


TS E FRankiry SewrxnG Macurye Co. want 

Travelling or Local Agents, at a liberal salary 
and expenses, or on commission. Address, with 
stamp, TARRIS BROTHERS, Sole Agents, box 302, 


Boston, MAra, 133-4560 





WATCHES fer sale, at wholesale 

10.04 y prices, to the Army or any one in- 

Inclose stamp for descriptive Cir- 
FERGUSON, 208 Broadway, N. Y 


terested therein. 
, 


Craving for Tobacco 
CURED AND PREVENTED! 
SeNo THIrnTy-stx CENTS TO 
Mito O. SPOTSWOOD, 129 Spring St., New York. 








Agents.—We cannot supply the demanu You 
can make $8 a day by selling vhe Oime [’ANPROSPHO- 
SIUM PRIZE ‘PACKAGE, price 0 cts containing 
16 new and original articles, meluding a Gir’ oF 
JEWELLERY. If you would make money now send 
for a Circular, W. H. CATELY & CO., 

3420 102 Nassau St., New York, 


GQ) TEREOSCOPE—-W ith 12 Views, highly 
~ colored, sent tree by mail for 50 cts. Address F. 
PARSELLS, Box 2085, P. O., N. Y. City. 336-47 


BALLOU’S 
PATENTEL 
7. es oe 


French Yoke 
SHIRTS 


WARRANTED 
TO EIT, 


a@ SEND FOR A 
CIRCULAR, 


Ballou Bros., 
409 Broadway, 
New York. 





For sale by all the principal dealers throughout the 
United States. 


A Profitable and Permanent Business 
for one person in every town. Address 
JONES & CLARK, 
344o No, 80 Nassau St., New York, 





(. LINHERR & 00. 
Artists in Hair and Jewellers, 


691 BROADWAY, 
New York. 


Every description of ornament made in Hair, viz., 





BRACELETS, BREASTPINS, EAR-RINGS, NECKLACES, 


CHAINS, FLOWERS, ete., ete. 344-480 








| 


vee 
MELVAIN, 


DEALERS IN 


) 


SON 


TOMES, 


ARMS AND MILITARY GOODS 
OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 

RICH PRESENTATION SWORDS, 
Smith & Wesson’s Breech-Loading Rifles and 
Pistols. 

BACON'S CARIRIDGE NAVY PISTOLS 

6 Maiden Lane, New York. 333-360 








Chinese Fishing Secret sent free for 10 cts. 
Address Box 12, Hinsdale, N. H, 344-46 





Mme. Demorest’s Mirror of Fashions 
1s un pene and emphatically the largest amd 
best Fashion Magazine in the world, Yublished 
quarterly at 473 Broadway, and sold everywhere at 25 
cts Mailed free on receipt of the price, sony $1, 
with the privilege of selecting 50 cts, worth of plain 
Patterns extra asapremium. Summer Number now 
ready 8440 


Mme. Demorest's or of Fashions. 
—The Summer Number, with valuable additions and 
splendid improvements, comprising elegant Fashion 
Plates pogreyings, Braid Work, Embroidery, and 
three full-sized Patterns, now ready, 3440 





Splendid Summer Fashions—Elegantly il 
lustratea’and fully described in MME. DEMORESTT’S 
MIRROR OF FASHIONS, and sold everywhere at 
2h cts. Mailed free on receipt of the price, Summer 
Number now ready 4430 











To Consumptives. 
4 es Advertiser, having been restored to health 
in a few weeks, by a very simple remedy, after 
having suffered several years with a severe LUNG 
AFFECTIe®, and that dread disease, ConsuMPTION, is 
anxious to make known to his fellow-suffcrers the 
means of cure. To all who desire it he will send a 
copy of the prescription used (free of charge), with 
directions for preparing and using the same, which 
they will find a sure cure for Consumption, Asthma, 
Bronchitis, fc, The only object of the advertiser in 
sending the prescription is to benefit the afflicted, and 
spread information which he conceives to be invaluable, 
and he hopes every sufferer will try his remedy, as it 
will cost them nothing, and may proveablessing. Par 
ties wishing the prescription will please address 
REV. EDWARD A. WILSON, 

Williamsburg, Kings Countv, N. Y. 

CARD ALBUMS, 
PATENT. 

Public Notice is hereby given, that all infringements 
of the Letters Patent granted by the United States 
Patent Office, at Washington, to F. R. Grumev, of 
Geneva, Switzerland, for a new and useful improve- 
ment in PHOTOGRAPHIC ALBUMS, commonly 
known as CARD ALBUMS, will be prosecuted to the 
extent of the law. These improvements, patented by 
Mr. Grumel, comprise all that is at present sold in 
this market, under the denomination of Card Albums. 
So many infringements have occurred on Mr. Grumel’s 
Patent, by publishers and others in the Uni:ed States, 
thet Mr. Grumel has instructed us to take immediate 
legal proceedings — infringers; for that purpose 
we have instructed our counsel, D. & T. McMahon, 
Esqs., 271 Broadway, to commence spits at law and in 
equity against violators of Mr. Gramel’s rights. 

Mtr Grumel has, by articler of attorn*y, duly au- 
thenticated, covstituted us his Sole Agents in the 
United States for the sale of rig ts, under hie Letters 
Patent, to manufactare «nd #e:l, and also for the sale 
of his celebrated PHOTOGRAPHIC CARD AL- 
BUMS, many beautifal specimens of which can be 
seen at our galleries. 

C. D. FREDRICKS & C®0., 587 Broadway, 
| 341-430 Agente for F. R. Grumel, for the U. 8. 


STEINWAY & SONS’ 


PATENT 
OVERSTRUNG 
GRAND 
AND SQUARE 
PIANOS 














Are no-y considered the best Pianos manufactered, 
and ~”’ “= aold to guilt the times. Each Instrument 
war mtel (or five years. Warerooms Nos. 82 and 64 





Walker t., near Broadway, N.Y. Send for Circular. 





